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a 
The Maple 


By Clinton Scollard 


Mark 12 : 13-27 


. Gal. 5: 15-26; 6: 7-8 


ANDERING down a slope of windless woodland, 
In the hot and hazy heart ofsAugust, 
On my vision burst a scarlet maple. 
Like a torch it lit the forest twilight, 
Flamed and glowed as does a matchless ruby 
Deeply set within an emerald circlet. 
All the sounds and scents were those of summer,— 
Cricket chirr and rasp of the cicada, 
Wood-balm attar and the dry aroma 
Sun-distilled from out the boughs of balsams,— 
Yet behold this lambent sign, this token 
Of the nearing footfalls of the autumn ! 


Out of waning and decay this marvel! 
Miracle were scarce too much to call it,— 
Radiant beauty born of dissolution ! 
As we journey toward life’s days autumnal, 
For a stay unto the soul,—a solace, — 
Hope’s low whispering to ear of mortals 
Echoes,—** Beauty born of dissolution !” 
Curnton, N. Y. 





Making Little Things Big 


It is harder to do a little thing well than a big 


thing. The challenge and exhilaration which are 
offered in overcoming the special difficulties of a large 
undertaking are lacking in the little tasks of life, and 
‘so their very ease of doing becomes one of their un- 
suspected difficulties. 
“his energies for a supreme effort in a public address 
before a thousand people, and thereby abundantly 
succeeds in that effort, will turn from it to the ‘little’’ 
task ot teaching his Sunday-school class as a matter of 
such ease that he gives it no special attention—and in 
that teaching he abundantly fails. His pupils natu- 
rally wonder why people talk about him as a strong 
speaker when he cannot even make the Sunday-school 
lesson: interesting. He coudd make it interesting if he 
would pay the price. The really great man is one 
who recognizes that the best doing of anything is 


The man who summons all * 


costly, and who resolutely pays the high price of ex- 
pensive effort in every little or big thing that he does. 
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Better than Divine Direction 

If God's only way of helping us were to direct us 
how to live, right living would be a hopeless task. 
He does better than that. He does not point out the 
way, and leave us to find it and travel it by ourselves, 
but he says, in Christ, ‘‘ follow me.'’ Any one who 
has tried to find an inaccessible address in a strange 
city knows the perplexity of standing on a cornet list- 
ening to the careful instructions of one who is trying 
to give directions how to find the unknown way, in 
contrast with the relief and sense of security that one 
has if a stranger says, ‘‘I'm going that way myself ; 
just come with me.’” An Oriental shepherd, unlike 
shepherds in our land, walks at the head of his flock, 
and leads them. Christ himself has not only been 
over the road that we must travel, but he is going 
that way again to-day, with us, if we will let him. 


Pat 
Resolution-Breaking 


To break a right resolution is to break a will; 
and a broken will has not the strength that it had 
when it was whole. To keep a resolution, even 
though it be in a comparatively unimportant matter, 
is to strengthen a will, no matter how strong that will 
was before. Therefore we have before us the choice 
of adding strength or weakness unto ourselves every 
time we face the keeping or the breaking of any of 
the many resolutions with which our lives are likely to 
be filled. And always the temptation comes to us to 


Desertion a Large 


HE conquest of self is a phrase which sets before 
us the sharper aspects of Christian discipline. 
Victory over sin, self-denial, the slaying of self, 

and many other terms of like character keep us for- 
ever in mind of how keen the conflict which is set 
before every life. Without recognition of these 
aspects of character, no life ever attains its full 
strength. But it does us a great deal of good now 
and then to change the metaphors under which we 
describe our moral experience, and there are other 
forms under which life’s battle may be put, as well 
as that of militant and downright attack. The Chris- 
tian life is not, and ought not to be thought of as, all 
fighting, but it has room, and even necessity, for other 
tactics. Wherever self is really conquered or sin 
dethroned, it will usually be discovered that the vic- 
tory has been quite as much a gradual retreat from it, 
and an attraction in other directions, as a series of 
sharp and decisive onslaughts against evil. Much as 
we would like our life to be a symmetrical record of 
triumphs, one after another, it seldom advances in 
such an orderly and satisfying way. .If it did, it 
would be much more gratifying to our pride, but that 
is one of the very things which we most need to get 
out of the way. Wherever, therefore, any evil or 
obstacle in life has been overcome, it will be found 
that a good part of the victory has been through 
desertion of it. 

The worst things that happen in the spiritual life 
are due to neglect far more often than to downright 
rebellion against the right. , Positive affront to right- 
eousness will often produce.a reaction which sets 
every moral fiber awake and warned, bit néglect pro- 
duces no such reaction. -Men cannot imagine that they 
are in a bad moral condition, just because it all came 
about in such an apparently normal and decent way. 


feel that the mere keeping of the resolution in this 
particular case is unimportant, provided we accomplish 
the general result we are after. That is where the 
Master Will-Breaker lies to us. If he can persuade 
us that it is just as well to be seated at the breakfast 
table at twenty minutes of eight when we had ordered 
breakfast at half past seven, even though we leave the 
table at the proper time, he has succeeded in getting 
us io cripple ourselves, a little, for that day,—not by 
loss of food or loss of time, but by loss of will-nourish- 
ment. And he is well content with little failures, for 
he knows that they are less suspected, and that it only 
takes enough of them to insure complete failure. No 
price is too great for the keeping of every resolution 
save those which God himself calls us to break. The 
cost of the breaking—except at God's command—is 
always greater than the cost of the keeping. 


XK 
The Objection-Boomerang 


It is better to get a needed work done than to 
show why it cannot be done. It takes less time, and 
commands more respect from our fellows, to do what 
we ought to do promptly and unobstructively. For 
whatever needs to be done is going to be done, and it 
is really better sense to do it ourselves, if the opportu- 
nity comes to us, than to advertise our inefficiency 
and poor judgment by trying to prove that it cannot 
or need not be done. As has been keenly said ; 
‘«Things move along so rapidly nowadays that people 
who say ‘It can’t be done’ are interrupted by some- 
body doing it.'’ Objections to a good thing always 
hurt the man who raises them more than they hurt 
any one else. 
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Part of Conquest 


And this ought to teach us something about how 
evil is overcome. It is in very much the same way 
that good is vanquished. Turned in the opposite 
direction, the forces which destroy are those which 
save, and the neglect which was a catastrophe must 
have a large part in the process of restoration. 

Particularly is this true with regard to the conquest 
of selt. It is not won chiefly by asceticism or relent- 
less going without. What most of all discourages the 
evil self is downright neglect. Throughout his «‘ Holy 
Living,’’ one of the best and sanest devotional books 
in our language, Jeremy Taylor is strong for the wisdom 
of running away or doing something else when in the 
midst of temptation. It is part of the sanity of his 
book that he does not propose a regimen so drastic as 
to discourage the soul instantly. Above all, he has 
no room fo: the thought of coming off with flying 
colors in the escape from temptation and sin. All he 
asks is some way to escape, and what helps are near- 
est and most feasible in effecting that. And so he is 
strong for inadvertence, or not attending to a thing, 
as he calls it. Very especially is this true of the fight 
with self. Attend to something else. Don't expect 
to win in that battle unless there is something else to 
which you can retreat. Though a man should retire 
into solitude to fight himself into subjection, he would 
not achieve that end half as well as by going directly 
to something which had nothing to do with himself. 
Luther's throwing his ink-bottle at the devil was a 
rousing instance of the more militant attitude toward 
evil, but Luther's daily absorption in the translation 
of the Scriptures gave the adversary more discourage- 
ment and perplexity than’ all the ink-bottles in Ger- 
many. 

The defeat of self is a victory which must be won 
largely by indirection. We have to come at it side- 
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ways. The more one thinks about his evil self the 
more fascinating the theme becomes. But let any 
one be drawn away for a little to something else which 
makes him forget self altogether, and then the work 
begins to advance. To arrange our business so that 
on all sides there will be occasions to call us away 
from self is our only wisdom and safety. To make 
little provision for ourselves,—making no provision 
for the lusts of the flesh, as Paul calls it,—is one of 
our chief protections against sin. Making no pro- 
vision for a thing! That does not seem very heroic 
—but it is very successful aguinst it. 

And just here comes in an important consideration. 
People who may be in such condition as to be un- 
fitted for what is heroic are very apt to demand of 
themselves just that very thing. In their weakened 
and disheartened condition they make a sort of pen- 
ance of proposing to themselves tests which only the 
strongest may meet, without realizing that there is 
always open to them everywhere a form of campaign 
in which even the weakest can take some part and 
grow stronger. After all, one of the most heroic things 
anybody can do is to be content to do what he can. 
How often we hear some person who is really very 
weak, and who tremendously needs the church, with 
all that fel.owship and open profession will do for 
him, priding himself that when he joins the church 
he wants to do it with better motives and more evi- 
dent worthiness than other men,—in other words, 
with flying colors. That is the very last thing for 
him to be thinking about. What he needs is to get 
into the fellowship and make the profession in what- 
ever way he can. It is not for us to frame some high 
scheme of how it ought to be done, but rather to effect 
it in any way possible. We may not be able to say 
for the whole future that we are certain we can suc- 
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ceed in every step of our new course, but we can 
ordinarily make sure of neglecting what is wrong 
for the day that is before us, and at last, after pro- 
longed inattentions to self and to temptation, wake 
up some day to find that through many deser- 
tions which seemed anything but glorious to us we 
have effectually conquered our foe. We are out of 
his region. 

For most of us, then, a desertion is more possible 
than a defiance. And let us not think that there is 
not just as much moral quality to it. Sin and self 
must be slain, but they are just as truly destroyed by 
starvation as by direct onslaught. Doubtless an at- 
tacking army would always prefer to take the besieged 
city by storm ; but when this is not possible it is just 
as truly a victory to reduce the city by starvation as 
by attack. There are many evils in our lives which 
can be conquered no other way. The only ques- 
tion is whether we will be content with the way open 
tous. Losing one's life is just as much Jesus’ way of 
describing the Christian’s victory as denying one’s 
self and taking up one’s cross; and losing anything 
is always a more or less careless and neglectful pro- 
cess. A thing lost is about as effectually gone as a 
thing destroyed. Of things lost it is usually true that 
we do not know the exact minute when the loss oc- 
curred, or the exact place; we simply wake up to 
find that it has been some time since we had that thing. 
And such is the account that most Christians will have 
to give of the victory over self. Think what a wealth 
of great interests and opportunities there is in the 
kingdom of God in which to lose our old selves ! 
How many attractions there are to make us desert our 
baser ones, which our fathers never had! How many 
opportunities each day furnishes for this quieter form 
of conquest ! 
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Scripture. He said that he could not now recommend the 
Revision to ordinary Christians, as they might be led astray. 
The following was his argument: It is understood that t 
margins of our Bibles are based upon the principle that Scrip- . 
ture interprets Scripture. ‘lhe margins are given over exclu- 
sively to Scripture references which throw light on the passage 
to which they are attached. In reading Matthew he discov- 
ered references to the books of Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, «nd per- 
haps others. He said that this implied that the A ha 
was Scriptire, or at least, that the ordinary reader would so 
conclude. 

I am aware that a number of facts have to be considered, 
and so answered the inquirer. ‘The King James Version in- 
cluded for a long time the Apocrypha in its published editions. 
Again, the Committee of Revisers, as a committee, 1 under- 
stand, did not authorize the marginal references for good rea- 
sons. Again, ‘‘Comp."’ is sufficiént to tell the intelligent 
reader that he is to use judgment in his use of the reference. 
And I find that ‘‘Comp."’ usually, if not always, precedes a 
reference to the Apocrypha. I believe these references are 
helpful and profitable. ut I believe that it would be well, 
while we have the opportunity, to have Dr. Riddle give us the 
reasons for nae | such references in the margins. It would 
leave a record for future generations to consult when the 
question comes up again. 
explained. 


Professor Riddle has never failed to come to the 
assistance of readers of The Sunday School Times, 
when asked to do so, and he gladly takes up this 
interesting question in the following letter of reply : 


As to the references to the Old Testament Apocrypha in the 
American Revised Version, it may be said that all, or nearly 
all, are ‘‘lexical’’ references. That is, they are intended to 
shed light on the meaning of the words used ;. hence ‘‘ comp.,"’ 
which your correspondent notices. 

But why cite passages from the Apocrypha to shed light on 
the usage? The answer isa simple one. These Apocryphal 
books, while not soopupiesd as inspired; are yet the connecting 
link in the history of Hellenistic Greek between the Septuagint 
(Old Testament) usage and that of the New Testament. 
Hence their value to the interpreter has always been recognized 
by scholars. Your correspondent was doubtless taught in the 
theological seminary the historical relation of these books to 
the development of the form of Greek used in the New Testa- 
ment. But a fuller statement may be helpful to others. 


1 do not know that it is elsewhere 
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How Can Good Men Be So Mistaken ? 


When one begins to reason about God from the 
detailed actions of men, he is on the sure path to con- 
fusion. There are many valuable truths we can learn 
from the lives of men ; but there are more that we can 
learn from God himself, speaking to us directly or 
through his Word. An illustration of the difficulty 
and confusion attending the examination of the spe- 
cific actions of individuals is given in this letter from 
a New York reader : 


In your lesson. department of July 7 you. refer to Stone- 
wall Jackson's habit of continual prayer. General Jackson 
was engaged in the Business of killing men, which those of us 
who do not believe in war call murder, and was fighting 
against his country, in defense of human slavery, which those 
who do believe in war call treason. Either way, he was guilty 
of one of the worst crimes known to the law. I grant you he 
did what he thought was right. So did Paul the persecutor. 
So did the Thugs of India. What puzzles me is how a man 
who gave his life to prayer continually, and was no doubt 
willing to be led by the Spirit, and asked for help so con- 
stantly, should have been permitted to live and die in such 
abominable error? Does it seem exactly Fatherly? Does it 
look as if his prayers were answered? Does it appear as if 
ours would be ? 

Just change the name ‘‘General Stonewall Jack- 
son'’ to ‘*Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull,’’ and let the 
inquiry come from as honest an inquirer in any 
southern state as is this northern reader, and you 
have the same question ; how a man who gave his 
life to prayer continually, and was no doubt willing to 
be led by the Spirit, and asked for help so constantly, 
should have been permitted to live and die ‘‘in such 
abominable error’’ a> that in which (from the ques- 
tioner’ s standpoint) Chaplain Trumbull lived and died. 
Or take some of the godly, praying, warring saints of 
the American Revolution,—probably some of the 
grandfathers of the New York reader,—who, in the 
business both of killing men, and of fighting against 
their country, which is called treason, were, as viewed 
by other equally godly saints across the Atlantic, 
living and dying in abominable error : what shall be 
said of their contribution to the problem? It begins 
to look as though the reasoning of the New York 
reader would lead him into serious difficulty ; that un- 
less you find a perfect man, for instance, as judged 
by your standards, God is not to be trusted. 

It takes but a moment's sensible thought to realize 
that the business of judging men, and classifying 
them either as guilty or not guilty of ‘‘abominable 
error,’’ and then drawing conclusions or raising ques- 
tions as to God's fatherlin2ss, is pretty poor business, 
and leads nowhere save to confusion of mind and 
hardening of heart. God tells us what he will do for 
us if we will abide in him. He tells us that if we 


will pray to him for guidance and the supplying of all 
our needs, we shall have unerring guidance and every 
needed supply. To doubt that is, not to doubt men, 
but to doubt God. God does #o¢ ask us to judge 
other men, or to take upon ourselves to decide whether 
any fellow-man has lived aright or mot. God expressly 
forbids that. So far as General Stonewall Jackson's 
record is concerned, it is too well established in the 
hearts of men both North and South, as the record of 
a man of rare Christian character and* godliness, to be 
disturbed by any questionings about his part in the 
Civil War. 

We have a responsibility for bringing others to 
God and to their Saviour Jesus Christ. Having 
done this, we have no responsibility then for decid- 
ing the details of their own duty for them, or even 
for having an opinion upon whether they are doing 
their duty or not. We may leave that to God. 
And whether they, as praying, God-fearing men of 
character and integrity and spiritual power,—as were 
those two men on opposite sides of a national ques- 
tion, General Jackson and Chaplain Trumbull,—are 
right or wrong, has nothing to do with our personal 
right and duty to trust God to answer our own prayers 
for our own needs. If a godly, praying man zs mis- 
taken, is it likely to be his fault, or God's? There 
need be no doubt in answering that question. Let 
us pray to be delivered from the two ‘‘ abominable 
errors’* of judging men and of failing to trust God ! 
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Why Bible Students Refer 
to the Apocrypha 

Perhaps the ordinary reader of the Bible is not 
even aware that the books of the Apocrypha are 
occasionally mentioned in the marginal references of 
the American Standard Revision of the Bible. Or if 
he has noticed this, perhaps he is puzzled to know 
why, and will welcome the information for which a 
Missouri pastor asks in the foliowing inquiry : 


I was very glad in the recent issue of the Times to find some 
notes by Dr. Riddle in regard to the marginal readings and 
renderings of the Revised Version. It is a very sad thought 
to me that Dr. Riddle is the last link in the history of 
that work, and that before many years he will no longer be 
within reach to answer questions on this subject. For this 
very reason I wish that he might go on record in answer to a 
certain question which some time ago was brought to me. 
The Revision has so many opponents in some quarters that I 
wish objections might be answered while it is possible. 

An earnest student of the Bible and a great admirer of the 
American Revision came to me not long ago with the state- 
ment that he was very much shocked to learn that the Ameri- 
can Revised Version acknowledged the Apocrypha to be 


‘* Hellenistic Greek "’ is the term formerly applied exclusively 
to the Greek spoken by the Greek-speaking Jews. (Now, 
owing to the discoveries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, it is 
applied more widely.) In this restricted sense, the literature 
by means of which we trace the peculiar usages, especially of 
words, includes the Septuagint (the first attempt to ex- 
press Hebrew thought in Greek), then the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, some of it being written originally in Greek, and 
hence indicating the movement of the language; then the 
New Testament. Now, as all spoken language moves, the 
Apocrypha show the movement in the centuries preceding 
the New Testament périod. Moreover, as the: Apocrypha 
déal with religious and moral topics, they are specially useful 
in determining the meaning of words of this character. In- 
deed, in some cases the only guide to the New Testament 
sense is found in these books. 

This seems to be a sufficient justification for the references 
referred to. .The dictum that ‘Scripture interprets Scrip- 
ture’’ would exclude all classical usage, etc. € must use 
all the helps we have to interpret Scripture. So conservative 
a theologian as Dr. A. A. Hodge, in his volume of ‘' Popular 
Lectures,’’ says that in the widest sense inspiration might in- 
clude the entire preparation of the Greek language for its 
mission as the vehicle of New Testament revelation. 

Surely, then, the books that lie closest to the New Testa- 
ment, and shed most light upon it, and that have a religious 
and historical value independent of inspiration, may be used 
to help the diligent student. 


s—. 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


NARCOOSSEE, FLA.—Please tell me something about the 
series of lessons for the systematic instruction of Sunday- 
school children. I understand they are published by your as- 
sociation. —I. C. 

I presume what is referred to is the Beginners’ Course 
of Lessons, designed for very small children, under six 
years of age. The International Lesson Committee has 
prepared such a series of lessons, covering a two years’ 
course. The lessons are topical and well adapted to chil- 
dren of that age. A number of the publishing houses are 
preparing helps for the use of teachers in this department. 
The Sunday School Times publishes in book form George 
H. Archibald’s treatment of these lessons, and you would 
do well to examine them. If you refer to lessons for older 
scholars, they are furnished in the regular International 
course, covering six years, and intended for use in aH 
grades of the school except the beginners’ department. 
Lesson helps on these lessons are furnished by all the 
denominational and independent publishing houses, 








Where can I secure small maps of Palestine for use, not 
only in the class, but in the school? I would like to know 
something about the ‘‘ Light and Shade Relief Wall Map."’ 

There are many small maps of Palestine prepared for 
class use. Nearly all of the denominational publishing 
houses, and also the independent publishing houses, -as, 
for instance, The Sunday School Times Company, furnish 
these maps at very low prices, and there are some of 
them also which are raised maps without any printing, the 
purpose being to have the scholars put in the names of 
places, etc. It is exceedingly desirable to use such maps 
in the class. The best school map of the ‘‘ Light and 
Shaae Relief’’ variety I know of, is that prepared by George 
May Powell. It is sold by The Sunday School Times 
Company at $5. It is backed with cloth and well made. 
The size is about three feet by four feet. The same map, 


( Continued on page 451, third column) 
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How Win More Recruits for the Ministry ? 




















* T IS an experience so common as to be 
almost a sad matter of fact, and so un- 
worthy as to stand as a reproach to our 
common Christianity, that the candidates 
for the ministry in nearly all branches of 
the church are growing fewer, and. that 

they do not come from the material from which we can 
reasonably expect the best results. It is not only that 
we cannot get as many ministers as we want to do the 
present and prospective work of the church, —we ex- 
pect such a difficulty in any virile age of Christian 
endeavor, —but that we canmot get enough to keep up 
the work already started. We cannot fill our vacan- 
cies from the candidates offering themselves ; we are 
slipping backward. 

We can summarily dismiss as unworthy of notice 
the hackneyed cry, ‘‘See how many men are waiting 
for positions,’’ dismiss it with scorn when it comes, as 
it largely does, from men who have already proved 
themselves incapable. That there are failures in the 
ministry is due to our humanity ; the day of perfec- 
tion has not come, and in spite of keen watchful- 
ness poor men will get into the ministry as they get 
into everything else. But this does not change the 
fact that we need more good men, and need them 
badly.: 


Is Present-Day Theology the Trouble ? 

What causes can we assign for the lack of volun- 
teers? Some men say that the present-day theology 
is too narrow, and that strong, educated young men 
will not submit to restricted interpretations and faulty 
creeds. But surely if any condition could be broader 
than that of the church to-day, and yet any form or 
shape of religion be conserved, we would like to be 
told how it could be created. Every-denomination 
has within itself a breadth which spreads almost from 
Unitarianism on the one hand to Romanism on the 
other. What greater tolerance has there ever been, 
or could there be, than this? I doubt indeed whether 
a single educated Christian man has for the last fif- 
teen years refused to enter the Christian ministry be- 


cause of any esteemed or imagined restrictions which: 


might be placed upon his intellectual powers. 

On the other hand, some claim that it is the lack 
of vertebral shape in practical and enforced belief 
that keeps strong men back. And there may be 
some truth in this when we remenvber the former 
days of great orthodoxy, and the fall into all kinds of 
queer ideas which ministers seem to be permitted to 
promulgate without rebuke. Big men are attracted 
by consistency and virile fixedness in the church's 
faith, far more than by a jelly-fish adaptability opening 
the door to every known and condemned heresy of the 
past eighteen hundred years. Yet I doubt the ability 
of any one to cite an authentic case of any really good 
and desirable man lost to the ministry through this 
unfortunate condition of the church in matters of 
faith. Men of conviction would be rather attracted 
by opportunities to preach positively and to reform a 
weakening Christianity. 

It has been asserted again that the confusion re- 
garding religion at the present time has held men 
back. It is confessedly a troublous era. Criticism 
is here with us, whether it ought to be or not. Higher 
and lower and conservative investigation of every sin- 
gle fact of the creed and of the Bible is as common 
as the air we breathe. 


** Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’d imbower.”’ 


In the minds of many, a reforming of the founda- 
tions of Christianity seems as inevitable as the current 
reformation in politics and morals. And this, they 
say, causes the student seeking a career to hesitate 
when the ministry is presented, for he deems truth as 
so unsettled that he would not know what to preach. 
But the same conditions are found to-day in all pro- 
fessions. Law and medicine, and even civil-engi- 
neering, are as unsettled in methods and foundations 
as theology is thought by some to be, and yet they 
attract hundreds. Does not a manly nature which is 
truly consecrated seek instinctively the stirring field, 
and is it not attracted by that which suggests recon- 
struction? I do not for a moment allow that there 
can be reconstruction in the faith ; but I claim that 
if any man thinks there should be, he would be at- 
tracted rather than repelled by the demand. Men of 
brains love battle. 

And yet again, it is declared that the imagined 
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poor financial support of the average clergyman re- 
pels men who want to live and advance. and marry, 
and not starve. As a matter of fact, while a minister 
seldom can be rich unless through inherited or 
uxorial wealth, yet he has a better and more stable 
financial condition offered to him than most profes- 
sional men. He has a living wage as soon as he ac- 
cepts a call, while doctors and lawyers must live on 
Straw for years. He has a constituency at once pro- 
vided, and that constituency, if the man is highly 
loyal to duty, never fails to support. One grows 
weary of this pauperizing talk about clerical poverty. 
I have seen the seamy side of life, and in the mission 
field I have had to keep store for my treasurer while 
he went out to collect my salary! But I never, for 
long, went hungry, nor do I believe any man need go 
hungry. But granted the possibility—granted that 
ministers are badly off financially, would this keep 
large men from seeking to exercise its powers, and 
plunging with desire into its glorious opportunities ? 
We want brave men who like ‘difficulties which give 
birth to miracles,’’ as Godet says ; and brave men 
are attracted not by ease, but by hardness. Indeed, 
I think we have not presented with sufficient force 
the fine denials and hardships of the ministry. The 
heroism of one who'with all his heart preaches the 
gospel ; the magnificent battles with men and morals 
and problems ; the great field unlimited alike in ex- 
tent and opportunity ; the variety of the struggle as 
all sorts of needs crowd upon the preacher and call 
in bitterness for aid,—these are the fine things which 
make the blood boil and the: hands tingle and the 
heart leap into a courage which can only find ecsta- 
sied expression in old Isaiah's cry, ‘‘Here am 1 ; 
send me."’ 

Why, then, the falling off of candidates? I believe 
it is due to the failure in their duty,—first, of the 
ministers ; second, of Sunday-school teachers ; and 
third, of the mothers and fathers of our church chil- 
dren. 


Are Ministers. Treating Lightly the High. Calling ? 
Great is the responsibility of the minister, and most 
dreadful his judgment, if he fails, either by commis- 
sion or omission, to lead boys: towards the work he 
himself has chosen! For him to conduct his minis- 
try as one who scorns or hates or treats lightly so high 
a calling is to debar possible candidates and break 
early dreams of high service. Why are our child- 
hood’s conceptions of preachers so ruthlessly dashed 
to pieces often in later years? Is it that familiarity 
with the parson breeds contempt? or is it that the 


_ parson hitnself has a contempt for his office and work, 


bred perchance by familiarity? I can hardly con- 
ceive of, any error so heinous as that of a minister 
lowering in his own mind the ideals of the ministry 
he once cherished, and suffering his love for his work 
to grow cold, and his devotion to languish. ‘‘I do 
not want my son to enter the ministry and be called 
upon to endure what his father has had to endure !’’ 
So said a minister lately. Alas, poor man! How 
utterly pitiable his condition before God and man, 
now and hereafter ! 

But the errors of omission on the part of the parson 
are equally grievous. How many of us, my brothers, 
feel that we are not measuring up to the standard if 
we have no one from our church studying for the 
ministry? How many of us preach at least once a 
year on the claims of the ministry upon young men, 
and try to show that it is for them to give cause for 
not thus consecrating their lives and their powers ? 
How many of us speak plainly and lovingly to this or 
that choice young man of our flock, and urge him to 
consider prayerfully this noblest of services? How 
many of us go into our Sunday-schools and there place 
the privileges of the ministry before the boys? How 
many of us speak to parents and try to teach them of 
God's claims and humanity's needs as influences in 
the early guidance of their sons? Surely these things 
are important if we believe in the future growth of re- 
ligion as a power in the world. Truly I believe that 
we preachers are greatly responsible here, and that 
our work cannot be blessed unless we thus come into 
the closest relationship with boys and young men 
and parents. We must lift up our calling as. one most 
enviable, and make men to know its joy. 

Sunday-school teachers who have boys under them 
have much to do in this cause, and their failure to do 


anything explains largely the deficit in the number of 
pastors. Even in the primary classes much can be 
done by way of information as well as persuasion. 
How important it is that the boys should be conse- 
crated early to the Christian life ! How necessary to 
let them see the glory of a life of service! And surely 
the Bible gives us scope enough in the stories of the 
men who, like Samuel, were given to the Lord from 
childhood. John the Baptist and the child Jesus can- 
not be studied aright unless we make the children see 
how God still calls for little ones to be truly his. 
While they are at an age when impressions are last- 
ing we ought to help open the way into which 
God calls. Can any joy be greater than that of a 
Sunday-school teacher who has seen her boys go from 
step to step, until at last they stand as good men in 
the world? Yes, this joy is greater—when the teacher 
sees one of her pupils go out as a preacher of the 
gospel ! 

Sunday-schools are not mere kindergartens where 
children are kept out of mischief. Nor are they 
schools of learning where children are made familiar 
with the Bible. Nor are they only nurseries where 
the spiritual life is developed, though they are surely 
this in a lasge degree. But they are the means of 
opening up life to the boys and girls so that they can 
go out and live their years as God demands. Why, 
then, as we teach of prayer and worship and right- 
eousness, should we not also teach of the calling to 
which the Father bids us, and let the little ones, and 
the older ones, too, know that life is real, and that 
God has something to do with the plans we make and 
the desires we anticipate? Why not let the roll of 
occupations be capped by a frank telling of the min- 
istry as the noblest of all, with a picturing of Samuel 
and Isaiah and John and Peter and the Christ which 
shall fascinate? Truly this is a part of Sunday-school 
work. The Sunday-school ought to be a kind of 
** school of the prophets.’’ 

Parents have no right—I put it strongly—to direct 
their children towards worldly ideas of life. They 
must remember that God has a prior claim, and that 
they must answer to him if they disregard such claim. 
Why was it that the first-born son was, amongst the 
Jews, dedicated to the Lord? What meant the pre- 
sentation of Christ in the temple (Luke 2 : 22-32) if it 
placed no accent on this claim of the Almighty? If 
mothers of old gave their sons gladly and proudly to 
God ; if Hannah stands as a superb example of 
gracious motherhood ; ifthe enthusiasm of the Roman 
matron, who preferred her sons to return from battle 
dead, but victorious, rather than alive and defeated, 
is an enthusiasnt of proud and high-toned woman- 
hood ; if life means more than food and clothing and 
short-timed adulation and honor ; if it hasan associa- 


tion, through service, with the centuries to come, on 


earth and in heaven, —then surely the intelligent 
parent cannot but find an impulse too strong for re- 
sistance in the guiding of a son Godward from the 
earliest years, and this guiding will at least suggest 
the prophetic office. 


The Parents’ Duty of Direct Influence 

I believe in a positive consecration at birth of the 
child to God for this holy calling. If the Lord pleases 
to change the direction: of this consecration, then it is 
well ; but the mother has done her duty and exercised 
her faith and given her gift. Nothing is so deplora- 
ble as the day-dreaming of a fond mother concern- 
ing her babe’s future, mingled, as it so often is, with 
earthly considerations and human foibles. I would 
commend the reading of Mrs. Browning’s wonderful 
poem, ‘‘ Mary to the Child Jesus,’’ as leading to 
higher and diviner dreams. Some devout parents 
hesitate to infringe upon the sacredness of the child's 
personality, or to seem to assume authority before 
God, by leacing or speaking or praying in the direc- 
tion of the ministry for their sons. ‘‘ Mustit not be a 
voluntary offering given in maturer years by the youth 
himself when he can judge concerning his gifts and 
the world’s needs? Must not God call, and has evena 
father or mother the right to assume in advance such 
a call, by leading the easily-molded mind of the child 
towards a certain goal?’’ The ready answer is found 
in the parents’ consecration, proved by the very desire 
and guidance, the love of the heart for God and his 
work instinctively offering to God the gift of a life. 
It is a poor thing that the world, with its chance and 
changing forces, should be permitted to infiuence the 
boy, rather than the earlier and holier affection of 
the parents. No man wrongly seeks to assume 
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God's part when his only longing is that the child 
whom God has given shall be given back again to 
God in the noblest of careers. 

The chief difficulty is the worldliness of parents 
who look for human greatness and power and comfort 
for their sons. This can be overcome only by a 
deeper holiness of life and purpose. We need to ad- 
vance the character of our personal religion in order 
to attain our aim. 

The need of ministers is great. The commonly 
assigned reasons are faulty. Pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers and parents hold the issue in their 
hands, Oh, for an awakening which shall make us 
all brave to meet the issue, and to help answer our own 
prayers when we say, ‘‘ Lord, send forth laborers into 
thine harvest !"' 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Max and Jim Settle a Quarrel 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


AX was Jim's little cousin, and they were both 
visiting their Grandfather Randall the day Max 
found a treasure. 

‘Oh, oh, oh!"’ he cried; ‘*come quick, Jim, 
come quick! I've found somepin !'' 

‘¢What is so wonderful ?'’ asked Jim, laughing at 
the way Max looked, with his round face all screwed 
up and one eye squinted shut as he gazed with the 
other through a bit of colored glass. 

‘¢ The grass is red,'* Max went on, ‘‘and the trees 
and—Jim, why, you look like a lobster, or somepin 
that—here, give it back! It's mine! I wasn’t 
through looking. It's mine anyway !"’ 

‘It isn't yours now,’’ declared Jim, holding the 
bit of glass beyond reach of the chubby arms. ‘Cry 
baby selfishness !"’ 

‘*You're the old selfishnuss your own self,’’ 
screamed Max, chasing Jim around and around in 
a vain attempt to get back his glass. 

«If you can catch me you may have it,’’ promised 
Jim, dashing away and running as fast as he could go 
across the fields. Once he looked back, to see Max 
following close behind, puffing and panting like a 
locomotive. On he went across the road, around the 
corner, down the lane, straight into a deep hole Uncle 
Will had dug for @ gate-post. 

*¢Oh, dear !"’ groaned Jim, ‘‘ why didn’t I remem- 
ber Uncle Will was getting ready to build a new 
fence. Max, O Max! where are you?"’ 

The birds sang, trees murmured in the wind, 
crickets chirped, but no little boy came running to 
laugh at Jim or to go for help. Would no one hear 
him? Jim called until he was hoarse. He tried to 
scramble out of the hole, but the sides were so straight 
and steep it was useless, There was nothing he could 
do but wait for some one to pass that way. What if 
a cow should fall in too, or the cross old sheep ? 

Jim began to feel ashamed of the way he had 
teased little Max, and from the bottom of his heart, 
and the pit as well, he repented. Taking the glass 
from his pocket, Jim amused himself for an hour look- 
ing at red earth, red sky and clouds, until he fell 
asleep. 

In the meantime, Max became so lonesome he 
almost forgot what the quarrel was about. In the 
hay, behind the corncrib, down by the brook, he 
searched for Jim. He walked through the house 
from the cellar to the attic, asking no questions, still 
looking for Jim. 

At last Max wandered into the road and turned 
down the lane. Instead of looking at the ground, 
Max gazeG across the fields and into the tree tops, 
unheeding his small feet until they landed him bump ! 
bang ! into the hole beside the sleeping Jim. 

‘*What did you fall in too, for ?'’ demanded Jim, 
wide awake in an instant. 

‘«T was looking for you,’’ explained Max, rubbing 
his head and feeling of his elbows. ‘* Why didn’t 
you Say you was here ?"’ 

Jim laughed ; so did Max, although there were 
tears in his eyes. 

**Here’s your glass,"’ offered Jim; ‘‘I said I'd 
give it to you when you caught me."’ 

‘«T was going to let you have a look when it was 
y ur turn,’’ explained Max as he took the glass. 
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** I’ve had my turn,”’ replied Jim. 

‘* Well, now, what are we going to do?"’ asked 
Max, stuffing his hands in his pockets and looking 
so comical Jim laughed until his sides ached. 

‘*Do!"’ he echoed, ‘‘stay here, of course.’’ 

‘*I've got. an idea,’’ announced Max; ‘‘I know 
how I can get out !"’ 

‘* Yes, you do,’* mocked Jim ; ‘‘I guess if a feller 
my size can't do it, little kids better curl up and take 
a nap.”’ 

‘I'll tell you somepin,’’ Maa continued, his face 
as solemn as an owl's. ‘‘ You get down and let me 
climb on your back, and then —"’ 

‘«Sure enough,’’ enthusiastically called out Jim, 
‘¢now I know."’ 

Without further talk the little cousin scrambled 
out of the pit from the top of Jim’s shoulders, then 
started for help. 
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«Say, Max!" called Jim. 
** What is it?’ asked Max, dropping on his knees 
to peep into the post-hole, giving Jim a comforting 


glimpse of his round, honest face. ‘Did you sa, ° 


somepin ?"’ 

‘* Yes,"’ was the reply. ‘‘Say, Max, “you won't 
tell our mothers about that old glass, will you?” 

‘*No, cross my heart. I'll just say, ‘Jim, he’s in 
a post-hole, and he can't get out. You won't tell 
on me, either, will you ?"’ 

‘*Not much, and I'll give you my dragon kite 
soon's I can get to the house."’ 

‘*For keeps, Jim ?”’ 

‘« Yes, sir ; you're the best little kid I know.’’ 

An hour later two small boys were sitting on Grand- 
father Randall's back steps eating watermelon as if 
nothing had happened. 

ALBION, MIcH. 
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Sunrise Lilies 


By Alice E. Allen 


HE first stars were twinkling down over the quaint 
fishing village, and the great glistening lake. 
Inside the old church all was hushed and solemn 

—+‘‘like the woods at sunset,’’ Dollie thought. 

A rugged little damsel was Dollie—the daughter 
of the roughest, most ignorant, and most utterly 
worthless fisherman on the lake-shore. 

Tireless and fearless as a bird, skimming the lake 
from dawn till dusk in her little.old boat, the child 
was a veritable water-sprite. 

What was the minister saying? Dollie sat up 
straight and listened. 

‘*A sunrise prayer-service?'’ Eagerly, Dollie 
leaned forward that not one word should escape her. 
They would meet at sunrise on Sunday—there would 
be prayers and music. 

Then the minister looked straight into Dollie’s 
dark, earnest eyes, and said : 

‘Christ himself has promised to be here. So 
let us come to meet him. Let us bring something— 
something dear to us—and lay it in love at his feet— 
because he first loved us."’ 

Dollie’s heart thrilled strangely. She had often 
stolen, unnoticed, into the church to hear the music. 
And always:she had heard something of him—Jesus 
Christ. In her own way, she thought much of him. 
She had long wanted to see him—and now— 

He was coming. She drew a long breath and 
clasped her hard, brown hands tightly together. If 
she could only see him for one little minute—the 
great, kind man who had time to love little children. 
If she could only bring him something ! 

But what? In all the world she had no treasure— 
poor little Dollie ! 

‘¢If I had one single thing of my own, Id give it 
to him—'deed and I would,"’ she said to herself, as 
she went slowly home under the watchful stars. ‘+ But 
there isn't a thing—not one—so there !"’ 

Then suddenly Dollie remembered. There was her 
flower-garden. 

Long before the big, busy world was awake the next 
morning, Dollie was far out on the water. The birds 
sang. ‘The little pink and golden rays of the sun 
danced across the lake to meet her. And there in a 
cool, sheltered cove, asleep on the blue bosom of the 
lake, lay Dollie’s flower-garden. 

Dollie waited and watched while the great sun 
climbed higher and higher. At last its warm rays 
fell across the quiet waters. And like a flash, where 
had been only dull-green pads and tightly-folded 
buds, glistened a mass of snowy, wave-kissed blossoms. 
Dollie’s water-lilies were awake. 

With quick, skilful fingers, she gathered the deli- 
cate, pure-petaled flowers, and gently, so that not one 
waxen leaf or glowing heart should be injured, she 
laid them in her basket. 

A half-hour later, she landed below the poor little 
hut which was the only home she had ever known. 
Her father was there cleaning out his boat for the day's 
fishing. In his queer, gruff way, Fisher Ben loved 
his one child. As she came ashore, her breeze-blown 
hair full of sunshine, her little brown face bright with 
happiness, he watched her with something like a 
smile on his rough, wrinkled old face. 

‘* What you goin’ to do with em, lass ?'’ he said. 

«« Take 'em to the church, Dad,’’ answered Dollie, 
with a glad little thrill in her voice. ‘Christ's 
a-goin’ to be there to-morrow—Min' ster said so."’ 


With a muttered word and a rough, sneering laugh, 
the old man turned away. That word, Christ—he had 
not heard it spoken reverently for long years. His 
mother had used it—vyes, and his wife, too. He 
wondered why his lost Dollie sometimes seemed to 
speak to him in little Dollie’s voice—why she looked 
at him from the depths of her little daughter's dark 
eyes. 

Hark—which Dollie was that singing ? 


** Why not, why not, 
Why not come to Him, now?’”’ 


He listened, stirred in spite of himself, until the 
clear voice died away in the distance. Dollie, carry- 
ing her fragrant burden, had entered the church. The 
‘* Mins’ter’’ was there and straight to him she 
went. 

‘«T’ ve brought these lilies, sir,’’ she said timidly, 
‘*for Christ. Will you please give them to him when 
he comes to-morrow ?’’ Then, with a sudden burst 
of confidence, she went on breathlessly, ‘‘ And will 
you tell him all about how very poor we are—Dad 
and me—so I couldn't bring anything of any ‘count. 
These lilies—they aren’t much—for such as him-— 
but they’ re so sweet—you can’t think. And oh, sir, 
do you s’pose he'll get here at sunrise—sure—cause 
you see that’s when they open—’”’ 

The minister drew the child to a seat beside him 
there in the cool, silent church. Then he told her 
the story of the Child who came to earth long ago to 
help all who were little or lonely or tired or sinful. 
He told her how he took the simple things of earth 
and made them strong to do his grand work. He told 
her, too, how the same Christ is still to be found in 
his world, not only in the great churches and temples, 
but walking among the lilies and the corn. 


* * * * * 


The morning breeze stole in through the open win- 
dows of the little church. Out upon the shore, the 
waters watched and waited. Then, in a glory of 
color, the sun came up. It brightened the lake and 
the shore, crept slowly on, and fell in blessing over 
the kneeling people. Then, touched by its unseen 
magic fingers, the waiting white lilies before the 
altar burst into perfect, scented bloom ! 

Dollie felt the sweet, solemn hush which filled the 
church. She was strangely happy. The Christ was 
there—she knew. She peeped through her little 
fingers and saw, with a smile, that his lilies had 
opened for him. 

Then the pastor rose. He repeated the sweet, old 
words of the greatest of all Teachers—‘‘ Consider the 
lilies.’’ i 

Then he told Dollie’s own little story almost as she 
had told it to him. His eyes were not the only wet 
ones, when, at its close, the people went out into the 
glorious sunshine of a new day. 

Nor was that all. In the outer hall of the church, 
unseen in the shadows, was old Fisher Ben. Tears 
rained down his face—tears such as only strong men 
shed. 

There Dollie found him, twined her little arms 
about him, and cried too. There they knelt—the 
pastor, the father, and the child—and the form of the 
the Fourth was among them ! 

And there was joy untold in Heaven. 

Lowvitie, N. Y. 
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the entire South among the Baptists. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 














How to Push Teacher-Training 


Eighty International Elementary Teacher-Training di- 
plomas were presented at Indiana’s State Sunday-school 


Convention, held in June. This was done at one of the 
sessions of the convention specially designated as the Edu- 
cational Session, where teacher-training work was given 
the right of way. More and more, state and county con- 
ventions are coming to recognize the strategic value of 
thus giving prominence to teacher-training work. 

One International Advanced diploma, the first as yet se- 
cured in Indiana, was also a feature of this session, Im- 
mediately preceding the session a teacher-training alumni 
tea hed been served, and an alumni organization was 
formed. In addition to its one Advanced Course graduate, 
Indiana now has one hundred and three Elementary Course 
graduates, Sunday-school workers who want to know 
more about these International teacher-training diplomas 
can secure full particulars by writing to the Internationai 
Teacher-Training Secretary, W. C. Pearce, 132 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. / 

% 
Beating a Circus 


‘¢ Tell it.abroad everywhere that circuses have no show 
where Ohio conventions are in session,’’ recently an- 
nounced the Ohio Sunday School Worker. It bases this 
bold claim upon an incident that occurred in Brown county 
in, that state. A circus came to town, and was to begin 
with an afternoon program. But a Sunday-school conven- 
tion had been announced for a morning session of that 
same day. Mr. M. A. Honline, Ohio’s State Teacher- 
Training Secretary, captured the crowd in the morning so 
effectively that in the afternoon the people came out to 
hear him again rather than go to.the circus. That this 
was literally so appeared from the fact that the circus audi- 
ence was so small that the money was returned to the few 
who had paid for tickets, and it was announced that no 
show would be held. In the evening the-victory was still 
more complete; the-multitude streamed by the circus tent 
and went on to the convention, and for the secorid time 
the circus management announced that there would be no 
performance. It looks as though the church could compete 
with the world, after all. 


¥ 
A Seminary’s Forward Stride 


There is hope for the training of ministers. Theological 
education has taken a distinct forward step in the recent 
action of one of the most alert and progressive theological 
seminaries in our land. The cherished desire of President 
E. Y. Mullins of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville, Kentucky, has been realized, and its 
Board of Trustees has unanimously adopted the recom- 
mendation of-its faculty for the creating of a professorship, 
in that seminary, of Sunday-school Pedagogy, and the in- 
corporating in the regular seminary curriculum of a thorough 
course on religious and Sunday-school pedagogy. The su- 
preme place of teaching in the work of the church has been 
recognized by this action, and there is reason to hope that 
the day is not far distant when every center of training for 
ministers will give equally practical expression to a recog- 
nition of the strategic place of the Sunday-school. 

The Southern Baptist Seminary has been taking the lead 
for some years in the matter of the Sunday-school instruc- 
tion of its students, as well as in opening its doors to Sun- 
day-school workers throughout its city and state, and in- 
deed other states. But what it has done hitherto has been 
more incidental than integral, and the new chair of peda- 
gogy now places its work distinctly in advance of anything 
that it has hitherto been able to accomplish. 

The first incumbent of the new chair at Louisville is the 
Rev. Byron H. Dement, formerly of Waco, Texas, an able 
and scholarly man, said to be thoroughly in love with 
Sunday-school work. 

President Mullins writes concerning the new depart- 
ment: ‘* The aim will be to teach the fundamental pria- 
ciples of general pedagogy, and to apply them to religious 
and Sunday-school pedagogy in particular. The chief 
accent of the course will be. upon the Sunday-school 
aspect of the matter. In short, this new departure in 
theological education is a distinct tribute to the value and 
importance of the Sunday-school. The Professor of the 
department will also have general supervision over the 
numerous mission Sunday-schools conducted by the stu- 
dents of our Seminary in the city of Louisville. It has 
been a cherished desire of mine for a number of years that 
every one of these mission schools might be made a prac- 
tical experiment station, so to speak, in the most approved 
modern methods of Sunday-school organization and teach- 
ing, for the benefit of our students. This can now be 
done. We hope, furthermore, that the new Professor will, 
in a general way, supervise the teacher-training work of 
The support of the 


new Professor is provided jointly by the seminary and the 
Sunday-schoo. Board at Nashville, Tennessee. The rank 
of the new Professor is equal to that of any member of our 
faculty. His course will be required for graduation in the 
usual way with other courses in the seminary. As you may 
know, all our studies are elective, but for our degrees cer- 
tain courses are required. No student can obtain our full 
degree without this course. From all directions we are re- 
ceiving congratulations upon this step. It has already met 
with a most hearty response among Southern Baptists, as 
well as others. Unquestionably it is going to mean a great 
deai for the kingdom of God, for it will put the Sunday- 
school where it belongs, —in the very heart of the spiritual 
life and power of the denomination. The course of study 
in this department will, in the nature of the case, be per- 
fected gradually.’’ 

Dr. Dement himself says of his new work: ‘‘ This is, I 
believe, the first chair of its kind to be established in any 
of our theologica! seminaries. It is the outgrowth of the 
conviction that the solution of the Sunday-school problem 
is to be found alone in the thorough equipment of religious 
leaders. The work contemplated is the placing of due 
emphasis on the principles, history, psychology, and meth- 
ods of teaching, and their application to effective religious 
instruction. The importance of the Sunday-school as the 
perpetual and enlarging Bible school of the church will be 
maintained, while its origin, history, present condition, and 
future outlook, its organization, equipment, curriculum, 
mission, method, and kindred topics will be thoroughly 
discussed. It is fondly hoped that this chair will add 
somewhat to the wholesome, progressive movement in the 
Sunday-school world by providing a thorough course of 
pedagogical training for future pastors and missionaries, 
and for intelligent laymen who may be able to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this new expansion in theo- 
logical equipment.’’ e 
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Resulting in IMPROVEMENT, Interest 
, 


; Into school, 
And INGATHERING { Into church, 


—The Rev. A. P. George, St. Louis, Mo. 
2% 
“Doing Things”? in Oklahoma 


The highest standard in North America for organized 
county Sunday-school work, according to the claim of the 
Okiahoma Sunday School Worker, is that which Oklahoma 
sets up under the definition of a ‘*Crown’’ county. The 
requirements are as follows : 

1. An annual county Sunday-school convention. 

2. An annual township convention for every township 
in the county. 

3. Statistics gathered annually from every township in 
the county. 

4. Total ceunty statistics reported annually to the state 
secretary. 

5. The annual pledge to state work paid in full. 

6. A delegation at the last state convention. 

7. Every day-school district in the county canvassed 
annuaily by house visitation, 

8. Two or more county department superintendents. 

g. Every township in the county visited annually by 
some county officer. 

Although some members of the Oklahoma Sunday-school 
Executive Committee feared that even the ‘‘ Banner’’ 
standard was too high for practical purposes, within a few 
months after its adoption two counties, Kiowa and Grant, 
had reached the standard, and four more counties made 
the same grade within a year. Finally Kiowa County, 
early this year, attained to the ‘‘ Crown ’’ standard. 

It is interesting to note the practical results, as affecting 
the Sunday-school work of that county. Its Sunday-school 
enrolment, for instance, has been increased by one thou- 
sand over the year previous, and is almost equal to its day- 
school enrolment. Twenty-five per cent of the total 
population is in the Sunday-school, exactly twice as high a 
percentage as prevails throughout Oklahoma generally. 


Two day-school districts have reached every family in the 
districts, and in one of these districts the Sunday school 
has enrolled every person in the district. Of the eighty 
Sunday-schools in the county, sixty-five are evergreen, 
open all the year round. There is a Sunday-school for 
every two hundred and fifty people, while the state as a 
whole has one Sunday-school for only five hundred and 
seventy-two people. hat a lift it would give the entire 
country if we all came up to the ‘* Crown ’”’ county standard ! 
Yet five _— ago Kiowa County was one great Indian pas- 
ture, with scarcely a house in it. 


Capturing a State Normal School 


Think of a State Normal School giving complete right of 
way for a full week to a course of twenty-five or more con- 
tinuous studies in Sunday-school and Bible work! . That 
is what the vigorous and far-seeing officers of the North 
Dakota Sunday-school Association have brought about in 
their state. Mr. John Orchard, North Dakota’s General 
Secretary, claims that this: is the first attempt in the United 
States to do such a thing. He and Mrs. S. P. Johnson, 
the state Primary Secretary, have had the entire student 
body of five hundred members at their disposal for several 
periods each day for a whole week, and during the course 
all other studies in the entire Normal School were side- 
tracked. The course consisted of a series of ‘* Studies 
With the Book ’’ (Bible Facts and History); ‘* Studies in 
the Institution’ ; ‘* Studies in the Methods of Teaching, 
and School Organization,’’ and ‘‘ Studies in the Elementary 
Grades of the Sunday-school.’’ 

This movement speaks highly for the wisdom and per- 
ception of the Normal School authorities as well as of the 
state Sunday-school workers. May it be widely and suc- 
cessfully imitated throughout the length and breadth of our 
land! Mr. Orchard will be glad to send a prospectus of 
the Course of Studies outlined, if addressed at Fargo, North 
Dakota, 
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Gleanings From the Field 


Second only in importance to the Triennial International 
Sunday-school Convention are the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Association; This 
year’s meeting of that body is being held August-8 to 11 at 
Winona Lake, Indiana. Among other important matters, 
plans for next May’s World’s Sunday-school Convention 
in Rome, and the next International Sunday-school Con- 
vention, in 1908, at Louisville, Kentucky, will be matured. 


Early this year the first colored Sunday-school conven- 
tion ever held in Baltimore, Maryland, took place. The 
organization has been made a permanent one, and conven- 
tions will be held annually, with quarterly meetings. Other 
large cities may well note this move, and consider the wis- 
dom of following Baltimore’s example. Of the more than 
21,000 colored children in that city, between the ages of 
five and nineteen, only 8,772 are in the Sunday-school. 
This sort of practical Christianity will do much to solve the 
**race’’ problem. 


Half a century ago several Scotch families settled in a new 
section of a then very new state, Wisconsin. Not satisfied 
to be without religious privileges, they began to talk about 
a Sunday-school. A meeting was called to organize one. 
One of the families sent word, ‘‘ We would be glad to come, 
but have no shoes, and cannot get them.’’ ‘The rest con- 
ferred, and all agreed to come barefooted. And so they 
gathered, men, women, and children, and not a shoe in 
sight. A schoo. was organized, It has been kept up ever 
since. Out of it have gone forty-two teachers and five 
ministers of the gospel. And now a Presbyterian church 
is there, and a fine house of worship, where the Sunday- 
school finds much pleasanter quarters than was the old 
schoolhouse.—Z. B. Edmunds, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Don’t forget the immense practical working value of the 
State tour plan. It has been tried now so many times that 
its effectiveness is no longer an experiment. As a result of 
last year’s noteworthy Convention Institute in Hartford, 
Connecticut, a state tour is to be conducted during Sep- 
tember of this year, when a party of three specialists will 
visit twenty cities and towns, holding afternoon and even- 
ing meetings. Mr. E. C. Knapp, whose early experience 
as a member of the great Ohio tour party of a few vears ago 
made him a life-long believer in this form of work, and who 
has been working recently as a Sunday-school expert in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, is to return to 
Hartford this fall as instructor in Bible-School Administra- 
tion in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, and as 
director of the students’ outside work, assigning them to 
the various schools and churches,in the city. May the day 
soon come when every theological seminary in the land 
will be doing as much for the greatest service of the church, 
—its teaching service, as is the Hartford Seminary. 
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LESSON 8 AUGUST 19. THE JUDGE, THE PHARISEE, AND THE PUBLICAN 


Luke 18: j-14. (Read Mark 7 : 24-30; Luke 11 : 1-13.) Memory verses: 13, 14. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And he spake a parable unto them (éo this 
end, that men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint ; 

2 Saying, There was in a city a judge, which 
feared not God, neither regarded man : 

3 And there was a widow in that city ; and 
she came anto him, saying, Avenge me of 
mine adversary. 

4 And he would not for a while: but after- 
ward he said within himself, ‘Though I fear 
not God, nor regard man * 

; Yet because this widow troubleth me, I 
will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me. 

6 And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. 

7 And shall not God avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and no unto him, though he 
bear long with them 

8 I tell you that he will avenge them speed- 
ily. Nevertheless when the Son of man com- 
eth, shall he find faith on the earth ? 

9 And he spake this parable unto certain 
which trusted in themselves that they were 


Golden Text: God be merciful to me a sinner—Luke 18 : 13 * 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray, and not 
to faint ; 2 saying, There was in a city a judge, 
who feared not God, and regarded not man: 
3 and there was a widow in that city; and 
she came oft unto him, saying, 1 Avenge me 
of mine adversary. 4 And he would not for 
a while : but afterward he said within himself, 
Though I fear not God, nor regard man ;, § 
yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, ? lest she * wear me out by her 
continual coming. 6 And the Lord said, 
Hear what ‘the unrighteous judge saith. 7 
And shall not God avenge his elect, that cry 
to him day and night, Sand yet he is longsuf- 
fering over them? 8 I say unto you, that he 
will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless, 
when the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
* faith on the earth? 

9 And he spake also this parable unto cer- 
tain who trusted in themselves that they were 


COMMON VERSION 


to Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. 

11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men are, ‘extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12 I fast twice in the week, | give tithes of 
all that | possess. 

13 And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift ip so much as 47s eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be mercifw to me a sinner, 

14 I tell you, this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other: for 
every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Two men went up into the temple to pray ; 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a ® pub- 
lican. rr The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that I 
am not as the rest of men, extortioners, un- 
just, adulterers, or even as this ® publican. 
12 I fast twice in the week ; [ give tithes of 
all that I get. 13 But the ® publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift up so much as his 
eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, say- 
ing, God, ®be thou merciful to me a sinner. 
14 I say unto you, this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other: for 
every one that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled ; but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 


* Go_pen Tex1 (Am. Rev.).—God, be thou merciful to me a sinner. 


1 Or, Do me justice of: and so in ver. 5, 7, 8. 


2 Or, lest ut last by her coming she wear me out 


8 Gr, bruise. 4 Gr. the judge of unrighteousness. 5 Or, and is he slow to punish on their behalf? Or, 


the faith 4 Gr. the rest. 


See marginal note on ch. 3. 12. 


® Or, be thou propitiated Or, the sinner 





righteous, and despised others ; 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gailaudet Trumbull 


ELF-CONFIDENCE : is it a good thing, or not? 
Read the popular magazines, and- the news- 
papers, and the publications that tell how to 

succeed in life, and you will get some pretty strong 
evidence on the side of ‘‘ yes.” Ask the average man 
in business, and you'll get more evidence of the same 
sort. Ask your pupils, and see what they think. It 
will not be surprising if they take the common view. 
It will be rather surprising if they do mo¢. Then ask 
them to drop the question fora minutes, and to 
turn with = to the 18th chapter of Luke. ‘‘ The 
Judge, the Pharisee, and the Publican " is the interest- 
ing way in which the Lesson Committee has named 
this lesson,—interesting’ because that title mentions 
three fersons, and makes us want to know more 
about them. Suggest that fact as a point of interest 
— class to begin with. 
he three persons never really existed, but were 
used by Jesus to illustrate certain truths that he 
wanted to teach just then. What time was ‘just 
then” is explained very clearly in Dr. Dunning’s 
first paragraph, Where Jesus was, and what jour- 
ney he was making about this time, appear from 
Professor Riddle’s opening paragraphs, and Mr. 
Krayer’s ‘‘Journeys” article. There has been no 
opportunity for a five-minute geography lesson for 
several weeks past ; it will be well to take advantage 
of this week’s yng gf 
So it is seen that this is a lesson on prayer again : 
prayer as asure means of strength and relief when 
things go wrong and answer seems long delayed. 
Notice what the widow in the first parable stands for, 
as explained by Dr. McLaren’s third paragraph, and 
that a widow had special rights of protection, as 
Professor Riddle, on verse 3, points out. And what 
does the unrighteous judge represent? He repre- 
sents nobodyin the world but the unrighteous judge. 
Don’t let any of your pupils get the idea that he, any 
more than the surly neighbor of four lessons ago, 
represents God. it is again a lesson in sharp con- 
trasts, a teaching of what God 7s by showing what 
God is zo¢. This truth is brought out strongly by 
Dr. McLaren in his second paragraph, and also in 
Professor Sanders’ first paragraph, and in Professor 
Riddle’s comment on verses 5 and 7. Let us avoid 
the phrase ‘‘importunity in prayer,” as though God 
ever had to be ‘* hammered away at,” or begged or 
teased or tired out by our much speaking before he 
answers. No such notion is supported by any Bible 
teaching or by common sense. Importunity in prayer 
is not pleasing to God. This subject was fully dis- 
cussed in the leading editorial of The Sunday School 
Times of April 28, 1906; and was again touched 
upon in ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot " on the lesson of July 22. 
But persistence in prayer, an unshaken confidence 
in God's loving wisdom even though his answer 
seems strangely and unaccountably delayed, and an 
unwillingness to interrupt or cease the communion 
with him which prayer gives,—that is very different 
from ‘‘importunity,” and is urged upon his disciples 
by Jesus at this time. ‘ God’s delays are not delays,” 
says Dr. McLaren in his sixth paragraph. The sig- 
nificant meaning of ‘‘ yet he is longsuffering” is ex- 
plained in Professor Riddle’s comment on verse 7. 
‘**Avenge”’ does not mean wrong ‘‘revenge,” but 
simply the awarding of justice. Striking examples 
of God's honoring of persistent prayer will be found 


righteous, and set ‘all others at nought. 10 


in the first three paragraphs of the Illustration 
Round-Table. 

From this assurance by Jesus to his disciples that 
their patience and steadfastness in prayer will be 
amply worth while, the subject changes to right and 
wrong prayer as illustrated by another parable. And 
the parable was told to, and aimed directly at, the 
Pharisees. 

Get your pupils to give their own uninfluenced 
opinions of the two prayers now described, wherein 
they were strong or weak, right or wrong. Of the 
Pharisee’s prayer, Professor Riddle says it was a so- 
liloquy rather than devotion, pride, not piety (on v.11); 
Dr. McLaren arraigns it sharply in his eighth, ninth, 
and tenth paragraphs; and Professor Sanders (in his 
second paragraph) calls it ‘‘ a manifesto, not a prayer. 
He asks God for nothing, being supremely satisfied 
with himself and his condition. e simply points 
himself out to God as a fine specimen, worthy of 
divine admiration. So fixed were his ideas that he 
could be given no help.” And in utter contrast with 
all this stands the despised publican’s prayer, richly 
described in Dr. McLaren's eleventh paragraph. 

At this point the plan suggested by Dr. Dunning 
might be brought in dfectivel , reviewing the ground 
that has already been covered, to note the Aindrances 
to right te God's seeming indifference (second 
paragraph), God’s delays (fourth paragraph), and 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box’’ in homeand school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to solve the ‘‘ hot weather ”’ 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906, 








Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1. How often do Eastern Christians fast ? 

2. Name three hindrances to prayer. 

3. When do we think we have net caught God’s 
ear? 

4. Name two miracles that occurred between 
last week’s lesson and this. 

5. What did a single pair of rats do in Nick 
Thorn’s hen-house overnight ? 

6. What was in the envelope which the king 
handed to William Herschel ? 

7. What does Deuteronomy say about the kind 
of judges the Jews were to have? 

. Describe the way in which tithes and taxes are 

required in the East to-day. 

9. What places did Jesus pass through between 
his last visit in Persea and this visit ? : 

10. Tell some of the things that George Miiller 
wrought through prayer. 

11, Which is better, to do a good thing from an 
unworthy motive, or not to do it at all? 

12. What was the literal meaning of the phrase 
** wear me out ’’? 

13. How were Adoniram Judson’s prayers for the 
Jews answered ? 

14. What is the literal meaning of the word 
‘faint ’’ as used in this lesson ? 

15. Name three helps to prayer. 











The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


one’s own self-complacency (sixth paragraph); and 


.the Ae/ps to right prayer: a righteous cause (third 


paragraph), Christ's assurance (fifth paragraph), and 
one's own humility (seventh paragraph). 

The Pharisee’s prayer accomplished nothing; was 
fatally ‘* to himself.” He did not feel the need of 
God's acceptance of himself, says Professor Riddle, 
therefore God could not accept him. The publican’s 
prayer accomplished everything, for it claimed noth- 
ing for the publican save God’s mercy and love. | 

Our opening question as to self-confidence has 
been answered so far as prayer is concerned, has it 
not? We had better rid ourselves of every vestige 
of self-confidence when we come before God to talk 
with him. But whenever we can safely afford to cut 
loose from God, separate ourselves from him, and 
work without him, then we can wisely place con- 
fidence in ourselves, There are some men who 
never seem to have reached the point where they are 
willing to do this, and. yet the world seems to have 
greater confidence in those men than in any other 
kind. Why is it? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Always continue to believe in God, but don’t believe in 
yourself, is the twofold teaching of this lesson. 

A modern instance of the unrighteous judge’s spirit 
(Howie, 1). 

The importance attached to fasting in the East to-day 
(Howie, 2). 

Tithing and taxing as they are carried on to-day in the 
East (Howie, last). 

The danger of standing on a little pedestal as we study 
this lesson (Perkins Home Letters). 

Believe in prayer,—you’ll be in good company (Goss, 2). 

The thought that kills (Goss, 5). 

You will not enter the gates of paradise without the 
exercise of God’s mercy any more than you will raise your 
garden stuff without his sunlight (Goss, last). 

We seldom use prayer as simply and directly as we might 
(Illustration, 4). 

Pardon is the first thing needed (Illustration, last). 

‘*A starved and surface conception of righteousness is 
essential to self-righteousness ’’ (McLaren, 10). 

‘Sin forsaken is sin passed away ’’ (McLaren, last). 
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Too often we think we have not caught God's ear 
because we do not get our kind of an answer. 


ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate thie Lesson 


CCORDING to the view here held, the series of 
discourses of which the last,lesson formed a 
part preceded the raising of Lazarus and the 

retirement to Ephraim (John 11). Another journey 
to Jerusalem is indicated by Luke, in chapter 17 : 11. 
This was probably circuitous from Ephraim, ‘‘ along 
the borders of Samaria and Galilee,” thence into 
Persea. The healing of the ten lepers probably oc- 
curred near the beginning of this journey. The dis- 
course (Luke 17 : 20-37) which immediately precedes 
the lesson, while containing many sayings that are 
found in the discourse on the Mount of Olives (Matt. 








LESSON FOR AUGUST 19 


24 and parallels), was probably uttered in the con- 
nection assigned to it by Luke. 

Place.—In Perza. 

Time.—Probably in March, year of Rome 783; that 
is, A. D. 30. 

The first parable is connected in thought with the 
previous discourse about our Lord's return. The 
second is linked with the first, since both give in- 
struction in regard to prayer. ‘‘To end like the 
widow, one must begin like the publican’ (Van 
Oosterzee). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.— Unto them: The disciples (17 : 22, 37).— 
Not to faint: To become discouraged. 

Verse 2.—A judge: The municipal judge (comp. 
Deut. 16: 18). 

Verse 3.—A widow in that city: The Old Tes- 
tament specially demanded judicial protection for 
widows.—Came oft: *‘Oft” is inserted to bring out 
the force of the tense, ‘‘kept coming.” —Avenge me 
of mine adversary: Or, **do me justice of,” and so 
throughout. The justice of her cause is implied. 

Verse 4.— Would not for a while: The delay is an 
poy ope point in the parable.—Said within him- 
self: This soliloquy reveals the utterly abandoned 
character of the man: he was not ashamed of his 
recklessness. 

Verse 5.—Because this widow troubleth me: He 
would award justice for an unjust reason.—Lest she 
wear me out: Literally, ‘smite me in the face,” or, 
‘*beat me black and blue’’; a figure for the effect 
of incessant demands, 

Verse 7.—And shall not God: The‘ much. more” 
is implied in the contrasts of the characters.—7hat 
cry to him day and night: Their importunity is as- 
sumed.—And yet he is longsuffering over them: 
‘‘ Longsuffering " implies “slow to punish’’; hence 
the marginal rendering, ‘‘and is he slow to punish 
on their behalf?” ‘*Them” refers to the elect, and 
hence ‘bear ‘long with them” is misleading. God 
seems to delay justice to his pore. yet his longsuf.- 
ferihg is really on their behalf. This is brought out 
by supplying ‘‘ yet.” 
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Verse 8.—Zhe Son of man cometh: As predicted 
in chapter .7 : 22-37.—Shal/ he find faith: Greek, 
**the faith.’’ This points, not to a creed, but to a 
particular form of faith, probably faith in Chrig.’s 
return, To refer it to saving faith leads to extreme 
and pessimistic conclusions. . 

Verse 10.—A publican: The two represented the 
extremes of Jewish character, in popular esteem. 

Verse 11..— Stood: Asif ina pores position. — 
With himself : suggesting soli ir rather than de- 
votion; pride, not piety.—God, J thank thee: This 
gives his language the form of prayer.—No/ as the 
rest of men: ** The rest” as in verse 9.— 7his publi- 
can: The tone is that of contempt. 

Verse 12.—Ad/ that J get: Not ‘‘possess.” The 
Pharisees prided themselves on giving tithes on 
every business transaction. ‘*Systematic benefi- 
cence” im the interest of pride. 

Verse 13.—Standing afar off: In an uncon- 
spicuous place.—/His. eyes. unto heaven; Probably 
the Pharisees lifted both eyes and hands upward.— 
Smote upon his breast; A common sign of grief and 
contrition.—God, be thou merciful: Or, ‘* Be thou 

ropitiated.” ‘* Thou” is properly inserted, as it is 
implied in the Greek. The publican’s language may 
have recognized the propitiatory character of the 
temple sacrifices; at all events such a thought was 
befitting the place and his attitude.—A sinner: 
Literally, *‘the sinner.”” This certainly shows that 
he pet no thought of others, but only of his own 
guilt. 

Verse 14.—Went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: ‘ Justified,” here as always 
in-the New Testament, means ‘‘regarded as right- 
eous,” usually by God, as in this case. The tense 
points to a permanent result. ‘*The other” ac- 
counted himself righteous, and did not feel the need 
of God's acceptance of him. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
x 
He who knows himself will not advertise him- 
self. 
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Three Kinds of Praying 


By Alexander 


HE two parables in this lesson are each prefaced 
by Luke's explanation of their purpose. The 
are also connected by being both concerned wit 

aspects of prayer. But the second was aposeney 
not spoken at the same time as the first, but is put 
here by Luke as in an appropriate place.” 

The wearisome widow and the unrighteous judge. 
The similarities and dissimilarities between this par- 
able and that in chapter 11 : 5-8 are equally instruc- 
tive. Both take a very unlovely character as open to 
the influence of persistent entreaty ; both strongly 
underscore the unworthiness and selfishness of his mo- 
tive for yielding. Both expect the hearers to use 
common sense enough to take the sleepy friend and 
the worried judge as opposites, not parables, of him 
to whom Christians pray. But the judge is a much 
worse man than the owner of the loaves, and his 
denial of the justice which it was his office to dispense 
is a crime ; the widow’s need is greater than the 
man’s, and the judge’s cynical soliloquy, in its una- 
bashed avowal of caring for neither God nor man, and 
being guided only by regard to comfort, touches a 
deep depth of selfishness. The worse he was, the 
more emphatic is the exhortation te persistence. If 
the continual dropping of the widow’s plea could 
wear away such a stone as that, its like could wear 
away anything. Yes, and suppose that the judge 
were as righteous and as full of love and wish to 
help as this man was of their opposites; suppose that 
instead of the cry being a weariness it was a delight; 
suppose, in short, that, to go back to chapter 11, we 
‘‘call on him as Father who, without respect of per- 
sons, judgeth:” then our ‘‘continual coming” will 
surely not be less effectual than hers was. 

But we must note the spiritual experience sup- 

sed by the parable to belong to the Christian life. 

hat forlorn figure of the widow, with all its sugges- 
tions of helplessness and oppression, is Christ’s pic- 
ture of his church left on earth without him. And 
though of course it is a very incomplete representa- 
tion, it is a true presentation of one side and aspect 
of the devout life here. ‘‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,” and the truer his servants are to him, 
and the more their hearts are with Christ in God, 
the more they will feel out of touch with the world, 
and the more it will instinctively be their ‘‘ adver- 
sary.” If the widow does not feel the world’s en- 
mity, it will generally be because she is not a ‘‘ widow 
indeed.” 

And another notable fact of Christian experience 
underlies the parable ; namely, that the church’s cry 
for protection from the adversary is often apparently 
unheatd. In chapter 11 the prayer was for supply 


McLaren, D.D. 


of necessities, here it is for the gree blessing of 
rotection from the adversary. hether that is re- 
erred to the needs of the church or of the individual, 
it is true that usually the help sought is long delayed. 
It is not only ‘‘souls under the altar” that have to 
cry ‘‘ How long, O Lord, dost thou not avenge?” 
One thinks of years of persecution for whole commu- 
nities, or of long, weary days of harassment and 
suffering for individuals, of multitudes of prayers 
and groans sent up into a heaven that, for all the 
answers sent down, might as well be empty, and one 
feels it hard to hold by the faith that ‘‘ verily, there 
is a God that’ heareth. 

We have all had times when oti faith has stag- 
gered, and we have found no answer to our heart’s 
question : ‘‘ Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?” 
Many of us have felt what Mary and Martha felt when 
‘*Jesus abode still two days in the place where he 
was" after he had received their message, in which 
they had been so sure of his coming at once when he 
heard that ‘‘ he whom thou lovest is sick,” that they 
did not ask him to-ccome. The delays of God's help 
are a constant feature in his providence, and, as 
ae says here, they are but too likely to take the 
ife out of faith. 

But over against these we have to — Jesus’ tri- 
umphant assurance here: ‘‘He will avenge them 
speedily.” Yes, the longest delay may yet be “ right 
early.” For heaven’s clock does not beat at the 
same rate as our little chronometers. God is ‘‘ the 
God of patience,” and he has waited for millenniums 
for the establishment of his kingdom on earth ; his 
‘‘own elect” may learn longsuffering from him, and 
need to take to heart the old exhortation, ‘‘If the 
vision tarry, wait for it, for it will surely come, and 
will not tarry.” Yes, God’s delays are not delays, 
but are for our profit that we may always pray and 
not faint, and may keep alight the flame of the sure 
hope that the Son of man cometh, and that in his 
coming all adversaries shall be destroyed, and the 
widow, no longer 3 widow, but the bride, go in to 
the feast and forget her foes, and ‘‘the days of her 
mourning be ended.” 

The Pharisee and the publican. Luke's label on 
this parable tells us that it was spoken to a group of 
the very people who were personated in it by the 
Pharisee. One can fancy their faces as a 
and how they would love the speaker! heir two 
characteristics are self-righteousness and: deprecia- 
tion of every one else, which ‘is the natural result of 
such trust in self. The self-adulation was absolute, 
the contempt was all-embracing, for the Revised Ver- 
sion rightly renders ‘‘set a// athers at nought.” 
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That may sound exaggerated, but the way to judge 
of mroral characteristics is to take them in their full- 
est development and to see what they lead to then. 
The two pictures heighten each other. The one 


needs many strokes to bring out the features, the | 


other needs but one. Self-righteousness takes many 
shapes, penitence has but one emotiun to express, 
one cry to utter, 

Every word in the Pharisee's prayer is reeking with 
self-complacency. Even the expression ‘prayed 
with himself” is significant, for it suggests that the 
prayer was less addressed to God than to himself, 
and also that his words could scarcely be spoken in 
the hearing of others, both because of their arrogant 
self-praise and of their insolent calumnies of ‘‘ all the 
rest.’’ It was not prayer to God, but soliloquy in his 
own praise, and it was in equal parts adulation of 
himself and slander of other men. So it never went 
higher than the inner roof of the temple court, and 
was, in a very fatal sense, ‘‘ to himself.” 

God is complimented with being named formally 
at first, and in the first two words, ‘‘ 1 thank thee,” 
but that is only formal introduction, and in all the 
rest of his prayer there is not a trace of praying. 
Such a self-satisfied gentleman had no need to ask 
for anything, so he brought no petitions. He uses 
the conventional language of thanksgiving, but his 
real meaning is to praise himself to God, not to thank 
God for himself. God is named once. All the rest 
is I, 1, I. He had no longing for communion, no as- 
piration, no emotion. 

His conception of righteousness was mean and 
shallow. And as St. Bernard notes, he was not so 
much thankful for being righteous as for being alone 
in his goodness. No dou bt he was warranted in dis- 
claiming gross sins, but he’ was glad to be free from 
them, not because they were sins, but because they 
were vulgar. He had no right to fling mud either on 
‘‘all the rest’ or on ‘this publican,” and if he had 
been really praying or giving thanks he would have 
had enough to think of in God and himself without 
casting sidelong and depreciatory glances at his 
neighbors. He who truly prays ‘‘sees no man any 
more,” or if he does, sees men only as subjects for 
intercession, not for contempt. The Pharisee’s no- 
tion of righteousness was primarily negative, as con- 
sisting in abstinence from flagrant sins, and, in so far 
as it was positive, it dealt entirely with ceremonial 
acts. Such a starved and surface conception of 
righteousness is essential to self-righteousness, for 
no man who sees the law of duty in its depth and in- 
wardness can flatter himself that he has kept it. To 
fast twice a week and to give tithes of all that 
one acquired were acts of supererogation, and are 
proudly secounted as if God should feel much in- 
debted to the doer for paying him more than was re- 
quired. The Pharisee makes no petitions. He states 
his claims, and tacitly expects that God will meet 
them. 

Few words are needed to paint the publican ; for 
his estimate of himself is simple and one, and what 
he wants from God is one thing, and one only. His 
attitude expresses his emotions, for he does not ven- 
ture to go near the shining example of all respecta- 
bility and righteousness, nor to hft his eyes to 
heaven. Like the penitent psalmist, his iniquities 
have taken hold on him, so that he is ‘‘ not able to 
look up.”" Keen consciousness of sin, true sorrow for 
sin, earnest desire to shake off the burden of sin, 
lowly trust in God’s pardoning mercy, are all crowded 
into his brief petition. The arrow thus feathered 
goes straight upto the throne ; the Pharisee’s prayer 
cannot rise above his own lips. 

Jesus does not leave his hearers to apply the ‘‘ par- 
able,”’ but drives its yr pon home to them, since 
he knew how keen a thrust was needed to pierce the 
triple breastplate of self-righteousness. he publi- 
can was ‘' justified” ; that is, accounted as righteous. 
In the judgment of heaven, which is the judgment 
of truth, sin forsaken is sin passed away. he Phar- 
isee condensed his contempt into ‘‘¢Azs publican” ; 
Jesus takes up the ‘‘this" and turns it into a dis- 
tinction, when he says, ‘* ¢#7s man went down to his 
house justified.” God’s condemnation of the Phari- 
see and acceptance of the publican are no anomalous 
aberration of divine justice, for it is a universal law, 
which has abundant exemplifications, that he that 
exalteth himself is likely to be humbled, and he that 
humbles himself to be exalted. Daily life does not 
always yield examples thereof, but in the inner life 
and as concerns our relations to God, that law is ab- 
solutely and always true. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
b 


No man gets any nearer heaven by standing on 
an inventory of his own virtues. 





To have a firm grasp on mhe order of events in 
Christ’s life, and to know in which gospel story each 
event is recorded, is essential to clear teaching. Two 
inexpensive helps will greatly aid a teacher in getting 
this clear knowledge,—Arnold’s Chart of Chris¢s Jour- 
neyings (20 cents), and Riddle’s Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels (10 cents). The Sunday School Times Co. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Krayer 


UR lessons for July 29, August 5, and August 
12, having been taken from the ministry: in 
Perea, there is no recorded journey since 

No. 40. 

At the conclusion of the ministry in Perea, Jesus 
came again to Bethany, where he performed the mir- 
acle of raising Lazarus from the dead. Trace the 
journey from the broken line in Perg@a, across the 

ordan to Bethany, and number it 41. Jesus then 
departed to Epnraim, and there tarried with his dis- 
ciples. Note the journey from Bethany through —. 
salem (vza 39) to Ephraim, and number it 42. rom 
Ephraim he departed to the southern borders of 
Samaria, and thence to Perza again. where this ies- 
son is recorded. Trace the journey from Ephraim, 
through the southern borders: of Samaria, across the 
jordan to Perza, and number it 43. 
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THE O''TLINE OF PALESTINE IK CHRIRT'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE 18 TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-maps, and aid them in tracing thereon the iourneys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


% 
Only a counterfeit piety awakens conceit. 








= ECAUSE Tuts Wivow Trovusietu ME I WILt 

Avence Her, Lest SHE Wear ME OvuT By 

Her Continua ComineG (v. 5). The Rev. 
S. G. Wilson said: ‘In strolling around (in Tabriz) 
I encountered a variety of beggars, ragged, dirty, 
and miserable (Luke 14 : 13). Some little raga- 
muffins ran after me for squares and pestered the 
peace out of me, until I said: ‘ Because these young- 
sters trouble me I will give them, lest by their con- 
tinual following they shame me.’ ” 

**I Fast Twice In THE WEEK” (v. 12). Orientals, 
and Oriental Cnristians especially, perpetuate the 
principle that fasting is a means of grace or an in- 
strument of merit-making; Eastern Christians fast 
twice a week, Wednesday and Friday; some of them 
add a third, Saturday. The ritual pronounces a 
curse on whomsoever faiis in this duty. 

**I Give Tirnes or Att Tuat I Ger” (v. 12). The 
non-Moslem population of Syria and other parts of the 
Ottoman Empire are twice taxed. (1.) The tax which 
they levy on themselves or which is required of them 
by the regulations of their respective churches, and 
which they pay willingly for the services of their own 
religion, and vrhich, let me add, corresponds with the 
tax of ‘ta tenth of all I get,” which this Pharisee 
. and evidently was proud and glad to pay. 

his taxing is, moreover, referred to in Matthew 
23:23. (2.) ‘*Il Aashur” (**the tenths"), which are 
collected for purely government purposes. This part 
of the taxes is paid unwillingly, and fault-finding 
with tenth-farming and tenth-collectors is common 
everywhere. It is this taxing and manner of col- 


. was never shaken. 
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lecting it which forcibly reminds us every day of the 
dislike which the Jews felt towards publicans, who 
were the tax-collectors in the interest of the officials 
of Rome, whom the Jews regarded as intruders and 
usurpers. 


Sipon,; Syria, 


xp 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins discovers, just in me, that 
she came mighty near making a mistake. 
' Mapre VaLiey, TuEspDAy. 
DEar JIM: ; 

I've read over this next lesson about six 
times, and I don’t see just where any part of it fits 
into my daily life; and I’ve made up my mind not 
to write these letters unless the lesson comes right 
close home to me day by day. So I guess I can’t 
write any letter this time. 

Your loving 
Ma. 


MAPLE VALLEY, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
Dear Jim: 

I've got it! I’ve found where the lesson fits, 
and your Pa is going to drive over to the Court 
House with this letter and put one of those ten-cent 
stamps on it to hurry it up, so you'll get it before 
Sunday. 

Yes, I've found it; and it’s about like looking 
around for your spectacles when they’re on your 


ol 
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nose. When I read that lesson, I just began to hunt 
around to find a Pharisee right. among the people I 
know, so that I might have a real live illustration for 
this lesson. But I couldn’t just find the kind I 
wanted; sol gave up, and told you I couldn't write 
a letter this time. ow that bothered me. I began 
to think there was something wrong. And I’ve been 
cor ge mee it; and to-day I saw it all as clear as 
y. ere I was standing on my little pedestal 
wondering who this lesson might fit, and all the time 
mighty thankful that I wasn't the one. Well, Jim, 
if I wasn’t acting up the Pharisee right then and 
there, I don’t know. And God showed it to me in 
answer to my prayer. I’ve had so many rich bless- 
ings from God that Satan came along and half made 
me believe it was because I deserved them. Well, 
when people feel that way, God can’t do much for 
them. But God heard my prayer, and to-day I've 
learned to plead as I never did before, ‘‘ God, be 
thou merciful to me a sinner.” And, Jim, it’s been a 
mighty big lesson to me. As I wrote before, Satan 
surely thinks there’s a chance to get me yet, espec- 
ially if he can get me to M comary | most of my time 
looking around for my neighbors’ faults. 
I hope you get this. before Sunday. 
one of these hurry-up stamps befcre. 
, Yours truly, 


I never used 


Ma, 
5 4 


He seldom keeps faith with men who is without 
Sear of God. 


al 


The Illustration Round-Table 





How George Miller Tested: Prayer 


HAT they ought always to pray, and not to 
faint (v.1). We are told ‘The supplication 
of a righteous man availeth much,” and we 

find this strikingly true in the life of George Miil- 
ler. His trust in God was as simple as a child’s, 
and his belief that his prayers would be answered 
He raised in all over seven 
millions of dollars for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, and he never asked any one for a cent; it 
all came to him in answer to prayer. In 1835, he 
hired a house and took in thirty orphan girls to edu- 
cate when he had not a dollar on hand for their sup- 
port. Eventually, he established five, great orphan- 
ages afid‘educ: oné Kuntrédand twerity thousand 
children. He printed and circulated over one hun- 
dred and seven million books and tracts in many 
languages, and raised vast sums for foreign missions. 
His prayers were answered. The money he needed 
from year to year all came to him by voluntary gifts. 
—l/da A. Townsend, Columbus, O. 


Judson’s Answer After Forty Years 


They ought always to pray, and not to faint 
v. 1). The Peninsula Methodist says: ‘‘ Adoniram 
phil in his — prayed for the conversion of 
the Jews, and planned to found a mission at Jerusa- 
lem. His prayer seemed to go unanswered, and his 
mission was founded in Burmah instead of Jerusa- 
lem. As he was dying, his wife read to him from a 
copy of the ‘ Watchman and Refiector,’ which had 
just come in the mail, that a little book, giving an 
account of Judson’s labors and sufferings in Burmah, 
had led to the conversion of Jews in Constantinople 
and on the Black Sea. Judson’s face became awful 
with the awe of eternity, as he recognized God’s an- 
swer to his prayers offered forty years before. He said 
to his wife, as he gazed back upon his life and forward 
to the throne of God: ‘ Love, this frightens me. I 
never prayed earnestly and persistently for anything 
but it came sometime, in some way, probabl the 
last I could have dreamed of.’"— Wellzam /. Hart, 
D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 


Livingstone’s Never-Ceasing Prayer 


Always to pray (v. 1). Dr. Wayland Hoyt de- 
scribes Livingstone’s death in the act of prayer for 
Africa: ‘‘ They laid him on a rough bed in the poor 
hut his faithful black followers had builded for him. 
They knew that the end could not be far off. Noth- 
ing occurred to attract notice during the earlier part 
of the night, but at four in the morning the black 
boy who lay at the door of his tent called in alarm. 
By the candle still burning they saw him, not in 
bed, but kneeling at his bedside with his head buried 
in his hands upon his pillow. He had passed away 
on the farthest of all journeys, and without a single 
attendant. But he had died inthe act of prayer 
(‘always to apn BAL ge eg offered in that rever- 
ential attitude about which he was always so par- 
ticular, commending his own spirit, with all his dear 
ones, as was his wont, into the hands of his Saviour, 
and commending Africa, with all her woes and sins 
and wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed and the 
Redeemer of the lost."—Zhe Rev. George B. Hatch, 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


What Definite Prayer Accomplished 


They ought always to pray, and not to faint (v. 
1). In 1903 I copied this from a volume I was read- 
ing : ‘‘Some years ago, at Springfield, IHinois, an 
earnest man gathered about him a praying band, 
and made.a suggestion to them. ‘When you reach 
home this evening, write down the names of all the 
persons in Springfield whom you would like to have 
saved, and then pray for them by name, three times 
a day, that they may be saved. Then make your 
bést possible efforts to induce those persons to turn 
to God for salvation.’ There resided in Springfield 
at that time an invalid woman who, physically, was 
almost absolutely helpless. She had been bedridden 
for seventeen years. She had been for a long time 
praying to God in a general.way to save a multitude 
of souls. When her family told her of the suggestion 
made to the praying band, she said, ‘ Here is some- 
thing I can do.” She could use her right hand. 
There was an adjustable writing-table at the side of 
the bed. She wrote down the names of fifty-seven 
acquaintances. She prayed for each of these by 
name, three times a day. She wrote them letters 
telling them of her interest in them. She also wrote 
to Christian friends, and urged them to speak to 
these persons about their souls’ welfare. She had 
unquestioning faith in God. ‘In time every one of 
those fifty-seven persons avowed faith in Jesus Christ 
as Saviour.”--7he Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louts. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this incident. 


** Behaving Badly” in Prayer 


Ought always to pray, and not to faint (v. 1. 
‘* To behave badly in” is the literal meaning of this 
word translated ‘‘ faint.” _I saw a little girl washing 
dishes the other day. She was doing something that 
saved her mother both time and strength ; but, oh, 
dear, she was ‘* behaving very badly” about it, for 
her, lips were pouting, and she didn’t seem a bit 
happy! The truth was, she wanted to be out-doors, 
and p AAR ot just then was not at all to her liking. 
How like naughty children we sometimes are! It is 
possible to ‘‘ behave badly” even when we are pray- 
ing. . When our praying is done from a sense of duty 
merely, when our thoughts are here, there, and 
everywhere, when we pray to be heard of men, then, 
likes naughty children, are we ‘* behaving badly.”— 
The Rev. . S. Abernethy, Berwyn, Illinois. 


Beyond Reach of the Waves 


God, be thou merciful to me a sinner (v. 13). 
There is a plant calle ae, which grows only 
on cliffs near the sea ; but, though it grows near the 
salt waves, it is never found on any part of a cliff 
which is within reach of the tide. n one. occa- 
sion a poate of a sailors flung ashore were 
struggling up the face of precipitous rocks, afraid of 
the advancing tide overtaking them, when the eyes 
of one of their number lighted upon a plant of sam- 
phire, growing luxuriantly. Instantly he raised a 
shout of joy, assuring his companions that by this 
token they were now in safety. They flung them- 
selves down exhausted to rest without fear. The sea 
might come near the spot, and owes cast up its 
spray, but it would never be found reaching it. Such 


is the position of a soul who has flung himself on the 
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mercy of Christ. Christ’s throne is established for- 
ever, and if we are linked by faith in him to his 
throne the waves may dash ir spray at our feet, 
but they will never overwhelm us.—Fannie M, Dick- 
erson, Washington, D. C. 


The Pardon First 


This man went down to his house justified (v. 14). 
The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse said in an address at 
Chautauqua: ‘In 1750 there was a young musician 

laying in the royal band of King George at Hanover. 


e was a remarkable lad for his , and enjoyed 
the flattery his playing won him, and liked the gory 
of marching in the parks with his regiment. That 


was all very well, but a war came, and, after lying 
all night in a ditch, he became discouraged about it 
all and deserted. He went to England. There he 
became a at organist, but his heart was in the 
stars. Withinfinite pains he constructed a telescope, 
and night after night, studying the heavens, he 
finally one eo discovered a planet. He was awed, 
verified the discovery, and then came the applause 
of the country. He was sent for to go to Windsor, 
and the King received him, King George of Hanover. 
But before the King would hold any conversation 
with him, he was handed an envelope and told to 
open it. He opened it, wondering if the King in- 
tended making him astronomer royal or a peer. 
There was his pardon as a deserter. ‘‘ Now,” said 
the King, ‘‘ we can talk, and you shall come up and 
live at Windsor and be Sir William Herschel,’ ”— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 


‘se 
The Lesson in Everyday Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke spake a parable unto them to the end (v. 1). 
He never spoke in any other way than ‘‘to an 
end,” and to some good end, too. If any man 
ever revealed a true sense of the sacredness of speech, 
he did. How much time and strength we waste in 
silly conversation! How many pon — their 
lives in ‘‘tafking through their hats”! The latest 
description of such confabulation is ‘hot air.” I 
heard an old gentleman addressing a crowd of boys 
in a schoolroom, and he asked them this question : 
‘« How many of you can tell when a public speaker 
ivi ou ‘hot air’? Every single le went 
up. .°*% 1," said he, and his old eyes burned in 
their sockets, ‘‘ what I am going to say to you is not 
‘hot air.’ Iam about to tell you some of the laws 
and principles that I have hewed out of life with my 
own hands. I am going to talk ‘to the point.’ 
And he did. And the boys knew that hg did. And 
it is wasting your wind to talk in any other = 
People ‘‘ get on to you” atlast. So, shoot at a mark: 
speak to an end. 

To the end that they ought always to pray, and 
not to faint (v. 1). There is a lesson for you—noble, 
complete, direct, and definite. About it, Christ spoke 
out of a full heart and with impassioned eloquence. 
The value of prayer has been demonstrated by the 
experience of billions of your fellow-men. ell, 
then, pray and do not faint. There will be plenty of 
shallow and discouraged people who will tell you that 
to pray is to waste your time. Many of your own ex- 
periences will seem to confirm theirclaims. But back 
of all this skepticism is the vast bulk of the testimony 
of uncounted millions. There are people who say 
that music has no value, that honesty does not pay, 
that unselfishness goes unthanked and unappre- 
ciated. You sometimes think so yourself. But un- 
derneath this superficial froth is the great und 
swell of the universal testimony of man. Believe it. 
Act upon it.» Pray and do not faint, labor and do 
not faint, love and do not faint, hope and do not faint. 

A judge, who feared not God, and regarded not 
man (v. 2). There are people who admire and culti- 
vate that mental attitude. And they are not all 
‘* grown-ups,” either. A boy doesn’t have to be very 
old to conceive the idea that every man’s hand is 
against him, and that he has been forgotten by God. 

pon the heels of this conclusion bitterness and re- 
venge follow like a double shadow. But joy as well 
as sorrow, success as well as failure, the possession 
of all things as well as the possession of no things, 
awaken indifference to God and to men. The rich 
and the prosperous become self-sufficient. The idea 
that he is indepeftident of the Creator who made him 
and the human beings ea whose good-will and tol- 
erance his existence really hangs is a daring, but not 
unusual, dweller in a mortal mind. Nothing can be 
more terrible or fatal than such a thought. God 
and our fellow-men are as much the conditions of our 
being as food and drink, or airand sunlight. Respect 
for both of them should color every thought of our 
brains and every emotion of our hearts. It would be 
safer to live with a wild beast than with a person 
who fears not God and regards not man. 

Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 

_ avenge her (v. 5). How contemptible that motive 
seems when openly acknowledged and publicly ex- 
posed to view. And yet, (oh, piteous fact !) it is the 
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motive that drives a million wheels in the 

social, political, financial, and ecclesiastical machines. 
How large a proportion of the daily functions of you’ 
life do you suppose that you perform from lofty and 
worthy motives? Only a little fraction, I suspect. 
It is because le are likely to *‘ trouble” us if we 
do not do our tasks that we accomplish them, I fear. 
Isn’t it, in reality, because we know that our parents, 
employers, and teachers will make it hot for us if we 
leave the chores undone, the errands unperformed, 
and the lessons unlearned, that we get such a hustle 
on us? Our poor, pitiful lives will not stand too 
close scrutiny. What a salutary lesson to compare 
the disgusting motive of the judge (the fear of being 
annoyed by this sorrowful appellant) with the only 
worthy one, a desire to right a wrong and to do jus- 
tice for its own sake. I should like to know that I 
had done the duties of one single day from absolutely 
disinterested motives. But it’s better to do a 
— from an unworthy motive than not to do it 
at all. 

1 thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (v. 
11). You had better let a viper into your bed than 
that thought into your bosom. Little Nick Thorn 
has just been telling me that a single pair of rats got 
into their hen-house and “ brained’”” eighty spring 
chickens in a single night. ‘‘Brainedthem!” Just 
ate out their brains, and left the rest of the carcass 
untouched. But this single feeling that stole into the 
Pharisee will commit a still more terrible depreda- 
tion. It will not leave one single, beautiful grace of 
your spirit alive. No man who ever lived could 
rightfully lay that Pharisaical unction to his soul, for 
we are allas other men are. The differences in our 
virtues and our vices are not much greater than 
those in our weights and statures. ‘‘No man is quite 
so good or so bad as he seems.” 

od, be thou merciful to me a sinner (Vv. 13). 
Whether that mental attitude meets your approba- 
tion or not, it is the only true one. Whoever does not 
feel that sentiment and take that posture is doomed 
to some sort of spiritual destruction. We are sinful 
men in need of the divine compassion, and that is 
the sum and substance of the matter. You will no 
more enter the gates of paradise without the exercise 
of God’s mercy than you will raise your garden stuff 
without his sunlight. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Often they have most on the altar who stand fare 
thest from it, 
<< 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How to Pray 

st. Pray Always: 

Always to pray, and not to faint (1). 
With all prayer. . . at all seasons (Eph. 6: 18), 
Continue stedfastly in prayer (Col. 4: 2). 
Pray without ceasing (1 ‘Thess. 5 : 17). 
2. Pray in Trouble : 

Avenge me of mine adversary (3). 
The righteous cried, and Jehovah heard (Psa. 34 : 17). 
The destitute. . . not despised their prayer (Psa. 102 : 17). 
Draw near with boldness... find grace (Heb. 4: 16). 
3- Pray Persistently : 

She came oft... 1 will avenge her (3-5). 
I will not let thee go . . . bless me (Gen. : 26). 
Evening, . . . morning, and at noonday ( 55:17). 
I besought the Lord thrice (2 Cor. 12 : 8). 
4. Pray with Faith : 

Shall he find faith on the earth ? (8.) 
Whatsoever ye shall ask, . . . believing (Matt. 21 : a1, 22). 
Ask whatsoever ye will. . . be done (John 15 : 7), 
Believe that he is. . . rewarder (Heb. 11 : 6). 
g- Pray in Humility : 

The Pharisee. ... But the publican (9-13). 
Humble themselves, . . . then will I hear (2 Chron. 7: 14). 
Seek ye Jehovah, all ye meek (Zeph 2 : 3). 
Humble yourselves, .. . shall exalt you (Jas. 4: 10). 
6. Pray for Forgiveness : 

Be thou merciful to me a sinner (13). 
Forgive the sin of thy people Israel (1 Kings 8 : 34). 
Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great (Psa. 25 : “a 
Faithful and righteous to forgive (1 John 1 : 9). 


— 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 18 : 1-14} The oe. = Pharisee, and the 
Tuesday.—Mark 7 : 24-390. . ....-. 
Wednesdav.—Isaiah 1: 10-18 . . 
Thursday.—Isaiah 58: 1-8. . .. 
Friday.—Psalm 25: 1-11 


. Persevering prayer 
ere, | 
- « » Unacceptable fasting 
cs. tee oe ee Penitent prayer 
Saturday.—Psalm 130 . . . . . « «+ « « - Hope in prayer 
Sunday.—Psalm 51: 1-13. . .... + « « Prayer for mercy 


#? 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


” E HAVE studied to-day two parables. The 
first was given by Jesus to teach that we 
ought always to —? And the second, to 

teach that we ought not to trustin—? Yes, not to 

trust in ourselves that we are righteous, meanwhile 
despising others. 

‘In the first story we have two persons—one high 
in power, proud and hard; the other a woman in 
need of help. And because the widow was likely to 
weary him, the judge decided to do what she asked. 
Is that God’s way? Is his reluctance to help us the 
reason why we should keep on praying ? Not a bit 
of it! If that iiss: mean and unfair as he was, 
could be moved by that widow's constant asking, 
how much more, how infinitely more ready, our loving 
heavenly Father will be to hear and answer us when 





we pray. Why, then, should we get faint-hearted in 
our praying ? 
« Look at the other story. Two men,—one a — 


and the othera—? As far apart in their ideas as 
men could well be. One proud, self-satisfied; the 
other humble, and troubled over his sins. And Jesus 
doesn’t leave us in any doubt about what /e thinks 
of the bad ‘‘good"” Pharisee and the good ‘ bad” 
Publican. The Pharisee, thinking himself about 
right, was really far wrong; the publican, knowin 
his own sinfulness, freely confessing, was a goo 
deal better man than he thought. How do the 
stories apply to us? Well, let's think that oyer 
Ona y. Isn’t that better than superintendent's 
talk ? 


‘It will help us to think prayerfully if we just put 
the two stories on the board in six words, and then 
look out that we don’t read or live them crosswise.”’ 





ALWAYS 
NEVER 


GOD 
SELF 


TRUST IN 











oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


* Saviour, when in dust to thee.” Psalm 130°: 1-5. 

** Sinful, sighing to be blest.” (194: 1-4. 281 : 1-4.) 

** Depth of mercy, can there be."’ Psalm 88 : 1, 2, 5. 

- With a heart and contrite Ne 138 Pe id 7 t-@) 
sigh. . hi 

*!O Lord, turn not thy face away."’ Nin os 295 : 3-5) 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 68: 1-4. 108 : 1-3.) 

**Come, let us to the Lord our God."’ Psalm 57 : 1-4. 

** Behold, a Stranger’s at the door.”’ (75: 1-3. 116: 1-3.) 


< 
Sincerity is essential to the complete circuit of 


prayer. 
oe 


Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
August 13 to 19 


MoON,—My Father, keep me in the spirit of thanksgiving. 
May the sense of my desert never supplant the consciousness 
of thy grace! May there be a new song in my mouth every 
morning. 

TUES.—Holy Spirit, teach me how to be a worthy citizen. 
May I have exalted aims! —_ I seek the common weal ! 
May I lose myself in others! ay I rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep ! 


WED.—May I attain unto refinement of spirit to-day 
through the worship of my God! May the communion of 
saints lift me into saintship ! Or, if I am denied this means of 
grace may I enjoy the invisible communion of the just made 
perfect ! 


THURS.—Holy Lord, give me a sense of thy nearness. 
May I know no common hour! May every season be sancti- 
fied ! May everything be as a transparent veil behind which 
I may see the King of kings ! 

FRI.—God of all might, look upon my weakness. Link my 
frailty to thee. May the devil not take advantage of my im- 
potence! May he find me endowed with all the power of 
God! Make me invincible by thy grace ! 

SaT.—My Saviour, thou who didst know the ways of com- 
mon toil, bless my work to-day. May I do it well as unto 
thee! Save me from all deceit. May I be frank and open 
and reliable ! May my work be heavenly sacrifice ! 

SuN.—My Father, I thank thee for all the mercies of the 
past. Quicken my memory that I may recall them. May I 
see the way of graee along which thou hast in mercy led me ! 
May thy mercy awake my praise ! 


z 


The door o heaven opens, not because his ears are 
weary, but because our hearts are in earnest. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 
Lesson Story: Another Message about True Prayer. 


Lesson Teaching: God Sees and Knows whether we 
Truly Pray from the Heart, or only with our 


Lips. 
INTRODUCTION, 
One morning Fannie’s mother sent her to dust the 
parlor. Fannie came back in a moment, saying: ‘'I 


can't see any dust; it doesn’t need dusting.” So 
mother went with her, put up the curtains, threw 
open the blinds, and let the bright sunshine stream 
in. Then Fannie saw plainly that everything was 
covered with dust; so she went busily to work. 

People feel that way sometimes about their lives; 

et the Bible teaches that sin creeps into every heart. 

ut people do not always see and know it until the 
light of God's love shines in and shows how much 
there is that needs to be washed away. 


REVIEW. 

The elder brother, in last Sunday’s lesson, was 
something like that. Although the younger brother 
went away and wasted his money among bad com- 
panions, yet after awhile he saw plainly enough how 
wicked his life had been; so he made up his mind to 
come back and tell his father that he had sinned and 
wished to be forgiven. He was truly sorry. 

The older brother, who stayed at home, thought: 
‘‘Iam a good fellow, because I didn’t do like my 
brother.” But in his heart were some other wrong 
things which he didn’t see or think about until his 
father helped him to see them. How did he feel 
when he heard the music and rejoicing, and knew 
that his younger brother had come home? Why, he 
was so angry that he wouldn’t goin the house. Such 
anger is wrong. “Then hé was jealous because his 
father welcomed the brother, made a feast for him, 
and gave him new clothes. Besides, he couldn't for- 

ive his brother for doing so much wrong when away 

rom home. He saw his brotkef's sins, but he didn’t 
see the anger, jealousy, and unforgiving spirit in his 
own heart. - 

The light of God*sWord and the love of Jesus 
show just what God sees in every heart. 

LESSON. 

gran taught this in a parable, or story, which he 
told to a group of Pharisees, who felt that they were 
better than anybody else, because their own lives 
were so good and righteous before other people that 
they despised everybody who didn’t think and do 
just as t mm did. He wanted them to understand 
how ready God is to hear and answer true prayer, 
so he told About a poor widow in trouble who came 
to a judge praying that he would help her, and he 
did, not because be feared God, but because she 
asked so earnestly. God is more ready than that to 
hear and answer his children, as we learned in our 
lesson a month ago,—' Ask, and ye shall receive; 
Seek, and yevhall find; Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” . 

The story was about Two Prayers (write that), or 
rather two pray-ers, one a and the other a 
Publican. (Add names.) They both went to the 
temple to pray. The Bible tells what they said with 
their lips, but God looked into their hearts, and let 
his light shine there, so knew exactly what they 
were thinking about. (Draw two hearts.) 

The Pharisee stood up poy! where others could 
see and hear, and prayed with himself instead of to 
God. We know: 


** To say my prayers is not to pray, 
Unless I mean the words I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak, 

And with my heart his blessing seek.’’ 


He prayed all about himself and the good things 
he had done, saying I, I, I, over and over. (Write I 
in the heart.) ‘‘ / thank thee, Lord, that 7 am not 
like other men who cheat and lie and are impure.” 
He must have seen the publican over in the corner, 
for he said: ‘‘ 7 thank thee that / am not like this 

ublican. J fast twice a week; / give tithes,” etc. 
Vhat a good man he thought he was! But what did 
God see? Boastful lips and a proud heart. (Add 
Proud.) Yet the Pharisee didn’t see those sinful 
things at all. Was God pleased ? 

Afar off, almost out of sight, was the publican, 
with bowed head, not so much as lifting up his eyes 
unto heaven. 


** Before my words of prayer are said, 
I'll close my eyes and bow my head, 
That I may think to whom I pray, 
And I may mean the words I say.’’ 


As the publican thought of his sinful life, and how 
it must look in God’s sight, he smote upon his breast 


and prayed, truly and earnestly, ‘‘ God, be merciful 
to me, asinner.” He forgot himself and thought of 
God (write that) and his great mercy. He didn’t 
boast of what he had done. God knew he was 
ashamed and sorry for his sin, and prayed from a 
truly penitent heart. (Add Penitent.) That prayer 

leased God, and he was ready to forgive and help 

im, just as the loving father was ready to receive 
and forgive the wayward son who came back truly 
sorry for his sins. 


TWO PRAYERS 


Pate ENITENT 
ARISEE 


UBLICAN 


As Jesus finished the story, he said: ‘‘ Every one 
that exalts himself [or boasts, like this Pharisee] 
shall be abased [brought low]; but he that humbleth 
himself [is truly sorry, like this publican] shall be 
exalted " [lifted up]. 


** When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees, God sees.’’ 


What does he see, children, when he lets his search- 
light shine into your hearts ? 














** Saviour, bless a little child, 
Teach my heart the way to thee ; 
Make it gentle, good, and mild, 
Loving Saviour, care for me.”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


T's occasion which called forth these parables 
seems to have been a discussion of Jesus with 
the Pharisees and his disciples as to the time 
when the society he was establishing—the kingdom 
of God—would prevail. He foresaw that his foliow- 
ers would have times of great discouragement, seeing 
no signs of his coming again (read chap. 17 : 20-37). 
Men would be absorbed in this world, would eat, 
drink, marry, buy, sell, plant and build, and grow 
forgetful of him and his kingdom. Religious faith 
would decline and life would become secularized. 
What, then, should his followers do, amid this uni- 
versal worldliness? His church is like the poor 
widow who, though God seems indifferent and neg- 
lectful, can find deliverance from threatening ruin 
only through persistent and incessant prayer. Place, 
then, the trusting and humble spirit over against the 
discouragements to prayer, and point out to your 
pupils these hindrances and helps to prayer : 

A Hindrance is God’s Seeming Indifference. With 
the loyal disciple the belief persists that God is 
righteous, benignant, attentive to the pleading of 
his children. But that belief often seems to be con- 
tradicted by terrible facts. Why does God permit an 
earthquake to destroy innocent lives? Why does he 
allow unjust and cruel men to persecute the upright ? 
Why does evil long go unpunished and faithfulness 
unrewarded ? Many good men have been perplexed 
because God seems strangely indifferent, not only to 
unbelief, but to faith as well. The silence of God— 
his failure to give warning word of the coming 
events that are to bring untold anguish to many 
lives—seems like indifference. Men say in despair 
what the Eastern sage said (Job 21 : 15). 

A Help to Prayer is a Righteous Cause. The poor 
widow had been wronged by one who took advantage 
of her helplessness. The righteousness of her case 
filled her with courage and resolution, gave a keen 
edge to her wishes, filled her mouth with arguments, 
made her eloquent and importunate. When com- 
fortable persons pray for a little more comfort, and 
well-fed persons for a little more daily bread, they 
may reasonably doubt whether they have a case 
good enough to warrant importunity in prayer. But 
when one is burdened with the weight of great 
wrongs which need to be righted, of great sufferers 
who ought to have deliverance, the certainty of hav- 
ing a righteous case whets his zeal in prayer. Ask 
your pupils what they are praying for and why. 

ind out if they are really in earnest to bring Christ’s 
kingdom to perfection among men, to make human 
society his society. 


A Hindrance to Prayer is God’s Delays. Often 
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God's le have ceased to ask for his promised 
blessings use they have been so long delayed. 
After four centuries ot bondage in Egypt, the Israel- 
ites were not looking for ‘deliverance (Acts 7 : 25). 
The Christ had long been foretold, but when he 
came only a few pious ones like Simeon were looking 
for him (Luke 2: 25). So, our Lord teaches us, it 
will be when he comes again. Religion will not have 
vanished from among men, but he will not find a 
general, eager, expectant faith (Luke 18 : 8). 

Christ’s Assurance is a Great Help to Prayer. He 
describes in proverbial language the judge with 
whom the widow pleaded as utterly unprincipled, 
with no feelings of responsibility for God or pity for 
the wronged woman (v. 2). How could he re- 
vailed on to give justice ? Yet he surrendered at last 
in self-defense. He was afraid of the woman's 
tongue. With a touch of humor which Christ occa- 
sionally uses, he makes the evil judge, pitying him- 
self beforehand, say in effect, ‘‘If I let this woman 
go on, she may come to blows” (v. 5). Christ would 
teach his disciples that if persistence without dis- 
comment would overcome an unrighteous judge, 
would not the urgent F scam J of children of the 
righteous and loving Father bring him to deliver 
them? Butif this argument is not convincing, we 
have Christ’s solemn asseveration. ‘‘ / ¢e// you,” he 
said, ‘‘ that this shall be done.” In times of religious 
decline and disaster, when Christians have lost heart 
in prayer, they have been reanimated by Christ's 
example and assurance. He prayed. He told his 
disciples to pray. Press these truths on your pupils. 

Self-Complacency is a Hindrance to Prayer. he 
Pharisee in the parable did not pray. He only called 
God's attention to his virtues, and told God that he 
congratulated himself on his superiority to the sinner 
who happened to be nearest to him (v. 12). Show 
your pupils that the Pharisee is a type belonging to 
every time and place. When we go to church, we 
may be thanking God that we are not like those who 
walk in the parks or loiter on the street corners. 
When we bow our heads in prayer in the congrega- 
tion, we may feel a virtuous superiority over those 
who do not, which hinders us from praying for the 
coming of the kingdom. 

Humility is a Help to Prayer. The publican, after 
beating his breast, too afraid to look upward, re- 
ceived the answer to his prayer (v. 13). His humility 
extended to self-abasement. Humility makes sup- 
plication possible, and insures the attention of God. 
(Psa. 138 : 6). 

No one attempts to pray either like the Pharisee or 
the publican, without bringing about some change in 
his relation to God (Luke 18: 14). But prayer is far 
from being an expression of approval of Bod by those 
who pride themselves on having obeyed his com- 
mands. It is rather the cry of desire for ourselves 
and for others for the possession of his spirit, and no 
one who penitently and sincerely offers that petition 
will be denied. 

Suggestive Questions 

Why did the wronged woman seek the judge? 
What reason had she to expect that he would grant 
her petition? What was his motive for doing this ? 
How did she bring him to doit? What comparison 
did Jesus make between his followers and the woman, 
between God and the judge? (v. 7.) 
ily ” mean soon or unexpectedly ? (Luke 17 : 28-30.) 

What did the Pharisee pray for? (Luke 18 : 11, 12.) 
What answer did he receive? What did the publican 

ray for? (v. 13.) What answer did he get ? (v. 14.) 
hat answer would each of them finally receive to 
his prayer ? (vs. 14.) Why ought Christians to pray 
without discouragement ? (v. 8). 
Boston. 
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Short prayers have long wings. 
Set 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Further Lessons on Prayer 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 18 : 1-14). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The subject of prayer is always profitable, and yet 
this lesson comes so close to being parallel to the 
fourth lesson of this quarter that little in addition 
needs to be emphasized. The parable of the un- 
righteous judge is found only in the Gospel of Luke. 
It sets forth the power of perseverance in matters 
pertaining to the spiritual life by an example which 
does not go on all fours. The judge represents God 
only as he sometimes appears to sorely-tried faith, as 
one who delays an answer to an appeal. The judge 
was unprincipled, and would not listen to the appeal 
of the defenseless widow, who had neither a protector 
to coerce him nor means wherewith to bribe. But 
because of her perseverance he yields at last. Thus 
under the most unpromising circumstances, persever- 
ance secured itsend. ‘t How much more,” said Jesus, 
‘* will a just God be ready to reward the perseverance 
of his chosen ones who are crying to him day and 


Did ‘‘ speed- . 
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night.” Jesus B wwe & taught his disci- 
ples to pray. oreover, he taught them 
to persevere in praying, believing that 
true prayer will be answered in some 
fashion. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican treats also of prayer, but in a 
different way. The Pharisee is an ex- 
ample of the wrong way of doing. His 
word is a manifesto, not a prayer. He 
asks God for nothing, being supremely 
satisfied with himself and his condition. 
He simply points himself out to God as 
a fine specimen, worthy of divine ad- 
miration. So fixed were his ideas that 
he could be given no help. But the pub- 
lican, in his humility and sense of de- 
merit, acknowled his sin and his 
great need. hak he is the one who 
really prays. The spirit of prayer is 
self-repression ; the very opposite of the 
pride and self-satisfaction displayed by 
the Pharisee. 


** One nearer to the altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God.’’ 


The difference between divine and 
kuman estimates of men is well shown 
also in the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus in chapter 16. Dives, though 
exalted in his own eyes, was a thoroughly 
selfish man, whom God did not accept. 

The heroism of true faith and its con- 
sequent victories, our Lord described in 
the illustration regarding the power 
which faith might call into play (17: 
5-10). The Pharisaic basis is the weak 
one. Faith, not works, is dynamic. 

With what marvelous lessons the con- 
versations of these days in Perea 
teemed ! 


Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reférence work 
bearing on the | in the Gospels will be mai 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

For these parables one of the best ref- 
erences is Professor Marcus Dod’s ‘‘ The 
Parables of Our Lord” (Second Series). 
Bruce’s ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching ” is equally 
standard. Farrar’s *‘ Luke,” in the 
Cambridge Bible Series, and Plummer’s 
“Luke,” in the. International Critical 
Commentary, are very helpful. 


III. Questions For StuDY AND Discus- 
SION. 


bbe be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.) 


1. What Parables Are. (1.) Are the 
two illustrations of this lesson parables 
in the strict use of the word? (2.) What 
really constitutes a parable as distinct 
from any other story ? 

2. The Rules of Their Interpreta- 
tion. (3.) Does a parable inculcate an 
experience to be imitated or a principle 
to be maintained? (4.) Isit safe to seek 
for a meaning in every detail ? 

3. The Onri hteous Judge. (5-) 
Should this parable be named after the 
judge or the woman or the prayer? (6.) 
What quality did Jesus inculcate in 
prayer? 

4. The Pharisee and the Publican. 
7.) What was the matter with the 
harisee religiously? (8.) Why did he 

get no justification? (9.) What element 
of true. prayer did the publican possess ? 

5. Success in Prayer. (10.) What 
sort of success can we be sure of ? 





IV. A Leapinc THOUGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
Prayer, a feeling of need, and the 
sense of God's righteous power and 
goodness, go together. 


Boston. 
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Convention Calendar 


New York School of soaps Teaching, 
at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; go to Aug. 11 
Massachusetts Summer School, at_- 


Northfield ......... .July 21-30 
Tennessee, Third District Training 
School, at Monteagle . . . . . July 22-31 


Michigan Summer School, at Lake 

Orion ...... . «July 26 to August 5 
Wisconsin, Junior and Primary Summer 

School, at Geneva Lake . July 30 to Aug. 6 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 

at Pocono Pines . .... . . August 6-9 
New Jersey, Jewish Summer School, 


at Atlantic City .-. . .. . . August 8-11 
Indiana, Fourth District Training 
School, at Winona Lake. . . August 9-18 


. Internatienal Teacher-Training Confer- 
ence, at Winona Lake . . . August 14, 15 
Kentucky, at Ashland. . . . . . August 2I-23 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Phariseeism ? (Luke 11 : 42-44.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Pharisees sought signs (Matt. 16 : 
TuES.—Hated by the Pharisees (Matt. 21: 
wen.—Hisenitical Pharisees (Matt. 23 : 
THuRs.—Covetous Pharisees (Luke 12 : 
FRI.—Silensed Pharisees (Luke 14 : 1-6). 


= te es Pharisees (Luke 15 : 
I-10). 





Sunday, August 19. What is the Sin of 








Picture some phases of modern Phariseeism. 


How we may unconsciously act the Phari- 
see. 


Phariseeism in our church that needs re- 
moving. 


SIN of Phariseeism is religious for- 

A malism. He is a Pharisee whose 
teligion consists in religious per- 
formances, not in love and service. 
Disputes over posture in prayer, order 
of service in worship, church parapher- 
nalia, forms and ceremonies, are Phari- 
saical disputes. The reality of religion 


Pharisee to whom religion is something 
else than this reality. 


< 


A sin of Phariseeism is i we and 
religious pretentiousness. o seek or 
solicit office in the church, to scheme for 
position, to use religion as a means to 


—all this is plain Phariseeism. There 
is no true Christianity in it.’ The hon- 
est-hearted Christian man is repelled by 
it. .When men ask to be 
clesiastical office, other men who know 
what Christianity really is feel that their 
asking is sufficient reason why they 
should not be elected. 


% 


There are other sins also that are sins 
of Phariseeism, but 74e sin of Pharisee- 
ism is self-sufficiency, stagnancy of 
character, contentment with spiritual 
attainment, the lack of the sense of 
self-distrust. In the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican, the Pharisee 
was undeniably a very fine man. He 
was an upright, honorable man. He 
had a strong faith in God, and he real- 
ized that he was indebted to God for 
what he was. He was not a self-indul- 
gent man. Besides his Sabbath wor- 
ship, he fasted twice weekly. He was 
a tithe-giver, and he applied this princi- 
ple to all that he got. Such a manisa 
good man. Society needs men of this 
sort of uprightness and integrity and 
religious faith and generous philan- 
thropy. Why then did Jesus condemn 
him? ‘ 


Because of his self-sufficiency, his 
want of a sense of his own imperfec- 
tion, his need of a spiritual fear. Phari- 
seeism had become content with itself. 
It no longer trembled lest it might be 
mistaken or unworthy, or might lack 
what God required, and we fall into the 
sin of the Pharisees when we get confi- 
dent and content. When we are sure 
that the other side is wrong, that we 
have all the truth and can’t be mis- 
taken, that we represent the right view 
and illustrate the right character, then 
we are in danger. e ought assuredly 
to seek for that position in which we do 
have the truth and illustrate the right 
character, but we ought to seek for it 
with fear and trembling, and with all 
our trust and confidence not in our- 
selves, but in God. 


If this is the sin of Phariseeism, then 
there are many Pharisees to-day who 
are the very people who call the others 
Pharisees. All the Pharisees are not 


+ 





is justice and the love of God. He is a|j 


gratify pride or to secure social influence | 


elected to:ec. 





a oy the orthodox religious people 
who follow the old ways. There are 
Pharisee liberals too,—satisfied with 
themselves and their opinions, and 
never stooping to say with the publi- 
can, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
The spirit which to-day eliminates sin 
as a terrible thing, and which ignores 
the necessity of a personal struggle 
against sin, and of a divine forgiveness 
and deliverance from sin, is near to the 
Pharisee’s peril, for it dulls the sense of 
shame and shortcoming which is the 
source of the soul’s eager search for 
deliverance and for excellence. 
< 

The sin of pride, of self-satisfaction, of 
self-confidence, ot spiritual ease, is a 
near sin to each one of us. ‘* Lord,” we 
need to pray, each for himself, ‘‘ keep 
me from the sin of the Pharisee. Hel 
me to be humble and self-distrustfu 
Do thou save and keep me from this 
subtlest of all sins.” 


< . 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 442) 





18 by 23 inches, may be had at §0 cents, 
Send to the Times for the illustrated leafiet. 





MISSOULA, MONTANA.—Will you please 
tell me where I can get the supplies for Mes- 
ones Service referred to in your book, ‘* How 
to a ape a Sunday-school,"’ and oblige.— 
All supplies for Boys’ Messenger Service 
may be had of the World Sunday-school 
Supply Co., Detroit, Michigan. me of 
the oagpes, and especially those connected 
with the Home Department work, may be 
had of almost any denominational or inde- 
pendent publishing house. 





ACKSON, OHIO.—I have a class of young 

és: of between intermediate and senior 
grades. We are studying the lessons, giving 
attention to the historical side to a considerable 
extent. Have you any helps that we can use? 
—J. H.N. 

I know of nothing better than Profes.or 
Sanders’ Senior Bible Class articles in the 
Times. There are historical notes in most 
of the advanced lesson helps, but I presume 
they do not cover as much ground as you 
desire. 

There are three books, all by H. T. Sell, 
which may be had for 50 cents a copy, that 
would be very helpful to you as a.teacher of 
a class. I name them in the order of their 
helpfulness so far as the current Sunday- 
school lessons are concerned : 

‘* Bible Studies in the Life of Christ.’’ 

‘* Supplemental Bible Studies ’’ (last half). 

**Bible Study by Periods’’ (the last 85 
pages). 

George May Powell’s Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine (50 cents) will be a 
help geographically. 


What is the real purpose of all Sunday-school 
teaching ?—Q. A. 

There is no one thing which can be set 
down as accurately covering the entire scope 
of Sunday-school teaching. Primarily all 
teaching is for instruction, but that is not 
the end of any kind of teaching. So far as 
the Sunday-school is concerned, I should 
say the purpose of teaching is fourfold. 

1. For instruction. ‘‘ Ye shall know the 
truth.’’ 

2. For salvation. 
make you free.’’ 

3. For edification (the building up into 
strong Christian character). ‘‘ Ye also as 
living stones are built up a spiritual house 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.’’ 

4. Training for Christian service. ‘A 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth.’’ 

They must know the Scriptures first be- 
fore they can intelligently know their pur- 
pose or influence upon their individual lives. 
Then there must be the conscious surrender 
to Jesus Christ—this is what we call conver- 
sion. Then there should be the strengthen- 
ing of Christian character so that the scholars 
would be sent out from our schools better 
able to battle with the world. Then finally 
should come the training for service which 
will make workers out of our scholars as far 
as possible. 


** And the truth shall 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of en and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so as 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid Phosphate 


It is a atone na godly 
repared preparation of the phos- 
vnates that provides the pod and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


one Rusrorp Secs Wrens Poe 
dence, R. L., for sample postage paid. 














Your Liver 


will not be sluggish and you will 
mot be bilious or constipated if you 


Take Tarrant's 


A pleasant, effervescent drink, 
which keeps the liver active and the 

























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 











What Shall 
a Young Girl 
Read ? 


By 
Margaret E. Sangster 


A wholesome guide for 
the girl who is just begin- 
ning to form her book- 
friendships. It is full of 
suggestions for a girl’s read- 
ing along several lines— 
fiction, biography, history, 
and books of a devotional 
character. 


50 cents, postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low : 
“'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that sity. If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 




























ARMEL. Palestine, where the olives grow. 
fi is ees pe gts keeps the skin soft 
smooth an the e for 
oy th = safe soap 
@ Reresey. men 
H = nyaiclane, Bold by gists and first 
class cone A ua 


wt Importers 


422 Peari st. Rew York, 
SrasaAssaaAssasaaeaw 















Send Lesson Pictures 
to Absent Scholars 


The following are the subjects of 
The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures for the Third Quarter: 


July 1.—A Group of Oriental Children. 

July 8.—Gateway of an Eastern Prison. 

July 15.—On the Road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. 

July 22.—Fish such as are found in the 
Sea of Galilee, and Oriental Loaves. 

July 29.—Oricatals Dining. 

August 5.—Blind Orientals. 

August 12.—Oriental Rings. Husks of 
the Carob Tree. 

August 19.—Orientals at Prayer. 

August 26.—Interior of a Rich Man's 
House in the East. 

September 2.-Sycomore Trees in the 
Holy Land. 

September 9.—The Golden Gate, jJeru- 
salem. 

September 16.—Temple Area and De- 
narius. 

September 25.—Antioch. 


The above set of pictures and an out- 
line map of Palestine will be mailed 
for ten cents. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


PEA SHES 
Pen Outfit DL.O5 

















The. Sunday School Times Fountain Pen is extra large size, 
warranted 14-karat gold, hard iridium pointéd ; holder is hard 
rubber, handsomely chased. Your choice of three different styles 
of points, —medium, fine, and stub. Try the pen ten days; if, at 
the end of that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase, re- 
turn the pen to us, with your name and address on the wrapper, 
drop us a postal card, ot your money will be returned to you 
within twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. 


The Dixon. ‘‘ Eterno’’ pencil is inde/ib/e, writes black and 
copies purple, and has a nickel-plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen alone is $1.50. With pencil and case $1.65, 
postage included. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OXFORD BIBLES 


The lem solved ! 
onetien pu ae Seford Brevie Bibles 
LACK-FACED T 
Text, Reference, Diinpeamete This is the ideal edition to carry about. 
‘or sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 


























to have a new Song Book in your 
| OU CAN A ORD Church or Sunday-school, and one 


for every person when you can get 


| them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 
| stamps for copy. 


E. A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


2-page LOAN ED. FREE | Songs Lage ones a LIG HT 


for eiectris, Fe or oil. | 





or Camp Meetings aed evangelistic services. dimensions. 

The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago | estimate free. 

Ds COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la 


Sook of Light and 
- P. Prink, ss Pearl St., New York. 


Send ten_ cents for a sample og of whe 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictu 








(Lesson for August 19) AUGUST 4, 1906 


I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 

There are other lamp- 
chimneys, but their makers 
fail to own them. It’s no 
wonder. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp, and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


I 
CONSFBVATGRY 


ape 20, ciel 
Boston. Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has devel- 
oped this Conservatory into a great organization, 
and it is now the largest and best equipped 
school of music in America. 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the cost of tuition. Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers 
and musicians. A number of free violin scholar- 
ships available for 1906. For year-book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 

















Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 308 students from 33 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 





Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
World's S. S. Convention, 
RD Ee First-class tour, only 3107 
ot eipenaes. 
Rev. L. D ple, Watertown S., Mass. 








gmLIKE LLS, 

H ne Lowen PRICE. 

mLLE at} FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 





de Te LLSs. BELL rounDRY CO. CINCINNATI 0 


THE, GEAVINE MEREELY BELLO 


he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
menaue & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 4, 1906 











Entered at the -Post-office at Philedelphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, gor Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 , 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will fee allow ed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School bE a will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pa r to be seten direct from Philadelphia to the 

scribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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